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FOR YOU...FOR 


fire Prevention 


F IRE PREVENTION WEEK, October 4-10, offers 
unusual opportunities for the insurance 
agent to win greater recognition for himself 
and his agency...play a major role in com- 
munity activities...and do more business! 


The Home is paving the way for you with 
big, full color advertisements like the one 
shown on the opposite page. Appearing in 
national publications, these advertisements 
will be read by an estimated 48,000,000 
people—your clients and potential policy- 
holders. You can take advantage of this 
advertising in your area by using the special 
material provided by The Home without cost 
to you. This material includes advertisements 
ready to go into your local newspapers, post- 
ers, sample speeches and other sales aids. 


Your Home fieldman will be pleased to sup- 
ply you with all you need. Why not plan to 
get the most out of Fire Prevention Week 
by asking him for this material today? 


* THE HOME* 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 





FIRE . AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity.and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! 
















Your Home Insurance agent is a handy 
man to have around when the leaves start 
falling! He knows that even a harmless- 
looking leaf fire can suddenly blaze 

into danger. He is an expert on safety 
and his keen sense of community welfare 
makes him a true public servant. Fall 

and winter, spring and summer, your 
insurance agent works for you and your 
family, your friends and neighbors, 

your entire community. 

















As an independent businessman in 
your community, the insurance agent has a 
real stake in local progress and prosperity. 
That’s one reason he does so much to 
protect the property and possessions of 
homeowners and businessmen alike. Another 
reason: he’s a good friend as well as a 

good counselor! 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 














In the century since its founding in 1853, The Home 
has worked constantly to help firemen get better equipment and to help 
prevent fires. Insurance and fire-fighting are partners in protection. 
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Business Week — Sept. 26 
Time— Oct. 5 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Oct. 


Nation's Business — Oct. 
Pathfinder — Oct. 
Successful Farming — Oct 
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Editorial 


In the Right Direction 


HE government payroll has been reduced by 100,000 people, according to a 
recent announcement. That’s a lot of people. However, a little further analysis 
will show only that where twenty-five persons were formerly employed by the govern- 


ment now there are twenty-four. 





This seems like an infinitesimal reduction and is certainly one that will not 
satisfy the public, which pays the bill. But the public, too, must be patient. The 
significant thing about the reduction of the government payroll is not the size 
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of the reduction but the fact that a new trend has been established. Once a trend is 


set, continuation of it is much easier. 





With the leadership we possess we must exercise patience, at the same time 


recognizing the need of a lower cost of government consistent with adequate 
security. A lower cost of government in itself will bring about a higher sense of 


morality. These objectives are not easily attained. Since it took several decades 
to put us into the situation we now face, we must be realistic enough to know that 
it will take a long time to get us back to a normal way of living. However, once 
the trend in this direction has been established, the faith of people will ensure 


the patience necessary to bring about a more favorable climate for mankind. 


Return toward normalcy is an essential to peace of mind. So long as the cost 










of government throughout the world confiscates man’s industry and production, 


there is little incentive to produce and little peace of mind. 





To reduce a government payroll of two million five hundred thousand by one-hun- 


dred thousand is a straw in the wind. But, the wind is blowing in the right direction. 





HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President. 
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THE SEPTEMBER COVER 


MN UTUALITY of interest in educa- 

tional advancement of personnel in 

the credit profession, as well as business 

and financial knowledge of accounts, 

motivates the career of both the “boss” 
and the under-executive. 

That, incidentally, explains in part 
the joint participation in the workshops 
of the National Credit Research Foun- 
dation by A. B. Connell (right), director 
of credits and prices of the parent 
Deere & Company, Moline, Ill, and 


Eugene Walrath, credit manager of John 
Deere Plow Company of Syracuse, Inc. 
The unusual “Credit Problem” feature 
presented on page 14 in this issue was 
written by Mr. Walrath. 

Mr. Connell, in credit liaison service 
between Deere & Company and the 
branch houses in all matters concerning 
credits and collections, travels ex- 
tensively throughout the United States 
and Canada. He is a tireless analyst of 
trends, especially in the agricultural 
implement industry, which often is the 
harbinger of developments on other 
national economic fronts. 

Before becoming associated with 
Deere in 1935 he had had 15 years of 
experience in the implement business— 
in auditing, office management and 
sales. At Deere his departmental serv- 
ices have been in purchasing, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, as well as 
credit. He is a World War I veteran. 

Mr. Walrath, educated at Syracuse 
(N.Y.) University and in Germany at 
Heidelberg and Munich universities, 
was also in sales, for the Standard Oil 
Company in Bombay, India, before 
joining Deere Plow as outside collector, 
moving on to assistant credit manager, 
then to his present post. 

He teaches finance in the university 
college of Syracuse University and lec- 
tures at other universities, agricultural 
schools, before state and local associa- 
tions of farm equipment dealers, and 
community service organizations. 

Mr. Walrath is past president of the 
Syracuse Association of Credit Men and 
has been chairman of its educational 
committee. He has attended the 
N.A.C.M Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management at Dartmouth. 


General Manager: Edwin B. Moran 
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TRENDS=-= 


THE NATIONAL FRONT 


Ir “By THEIR deeds ye shall know 
them,” a mixed trend—but neverthe- 
less including the positive side—is 
reflected by the actions—and lack of 
action—of the 83rd Congress, on 
matters of direct interest and con- 
cern to business in that highly de- 
batable issue of spending versus 
economy. Heavily discounting for 
political leanings of skeptical ana- 
lysts, the temporary shelving of 
proposals to raise the legal budget 
limit by $15 billions to a skyhigh 
$290 billions, and to boost the letter 
mail rate, do present documentary 
evidence to cheer economy ad- 
vocates, and there were other frag- 
mentary indications. 

President Eisenhower cut $9.5 bil- 
lions from the Truman budget pro- 
posal, and Congress voted $3.5 addi- 
tional reduction. Some questioned 
the true economy achieved, recogniz- 
ing the past practice of padding 
estimates at the source to offset ex- 
pected paring by Congress. There 
was, on the other hand, the fact that 
federal income for the year had 
fallen short of the previous Admin- 
istration’s forecasts. 

The facts in figures were that 
Congress voted $34.5 for military 
spending, $6 billions-plus for for- 
eign aid, extended the excess profits 
tax six months, to the end of the 
calendar year, shut off income tax 
reduction, and of course fell short 
of balancing the budget, though 
proponents held that fundamental- 
ly a good start was made toward 
building a more solid foundation 
for the conduct of Government. 
And, 100,000 were removed from 
the federal payroll in six months. 

Indirectly impinging upon the 
business picture were the scrap- 
ping of the proposed constitutional 
amendment to prevent per se do- 
mestic law status for treaties mapped 
by agencies of the United Nations 
and the international labor organiza- 
tion, and the defeat of a move to 
save Americans in European defense 
service from the jurisdiction of for- 
eign courts. 

Other Signs of the Times 

A number of reorganization meas- 
ures were passed, one of them for a 
revamping of the defense depart- 
ment. 

Some of the other important bills 
passed by Congress that are of spe- 
cial interest to business (and this is 
written before an overall picture of 


Presidential vetoes is to be had) are 
as follows: 

Certain Presidential war powers 
were extended, one of them the au- 
thority to allocate and establish 
priorities for defense materials. 

Anew Government department 
for health, education and welfare 
was created, to take over the federal 
security agency and with Cabinet 
status. 

A new small business administra- 
tion assumes lending functions of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Rent control ended in all except 
so-called critical defense areas. 

Farmers Control Credit System 

Provision was made for farmers 
to have virtual control of the fed- 
eral farm credit system, under 
reorganization of the farm credit 
administration. 

The so-called tidelands bill es- 
tablished title of the states to sub- 
merged lands and resources within 
the historic boundaries. Also de- 
creed was federal development of 


In the new administra- 
tion, ladies hold the jobs 
of treasurer of the U.S. and 
director of the Denver mint. 
The women have been con- 
trolling the money all these 
years, and now they’re even 
going to make it. 

—Changing Times 


mineral resources of the outer con- 
tinental shelf. 

Repeal of the 20 per cent federal 
tax on theatre admissions was 
vetoed. 

The President’s authority to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade agreements 
was extended. 

The President was authorized to 
use surplus Government-stored 
commodities abroad in famine or 
other emergencies. 

A program for sale of the Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber es- 
tablishments was voted. 

Office of Defense Mobilization 

The office of defense mobilization 
was created, taking over the func- 
tions of such agencies as the na- 
tional security resources board. Also 
formed was a foreign operations ad- 
ministration, assigned the duties of 
the mutual security agency and other 
international agencies. A new in- 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


formation agency is to handle the 
propaganda functions of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

World War II veterans legislation 
was extended to Korean war vet- 
erans on such matters as housing 
preference, renewal of Government 
insurance, and income tax exemp- 
tions. 

A $200 millions fund was author- 
ized to the President for reconstruc- 
tion in Korea. Emergency loans to 
farmers and cattlemen in drouth 
areas were granted, also a million 
tons of wheat to Pakistan. Domestic 
wheat planting quota was reduced 
from 78 million acres to 62 million 
acres. 

Authorization to the federal hous- 
ing authority to insure housing loans 
was increased by $500 millions. 

(Additional items of actions by 
Congress, and Government agencies, 
appear on pages 8 and 9.) 


THE PICTURE AHEAD 


Business for the remainder of the 
year will continue at about the same 
rate of activity, but profits will be 
lower and credit conditions tighter, 
though not significantly so, while 
demand for working capital funds 
will increase, according to a major- 
ity forecast of executives at a meet- 
ing of directors of the National Com- 
mercial Finance Conference, Inc. 

A somewhat similar picture was 
drawn in a survey of 180 executives 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Total volume of new 
orders for the second half of 1953 
will be higher than for the com- 
parable period last year, 43 per cent 
of the companies predicted; 29 per 
cent foresaw a drop; the others, no 
change. However, 47 companies 
were expecting a down trend in 
bookings; 24 thought their bookings 
would rise. Sharper competition was 
generally forecast. President John 
S. Sinclair urged that industry make 
the most of material and human re- 
sources, and that Congress must 
“regain its traditional hold of the 
public purse strings.” 

Record Demand on Capital Market 

The Department of Commerce sees 
an unusually big total demand on 
the capital market, with businesses 
reporting they plan to continue a 
high rate of fixed capital outlays. 
The department says home pur- 
chasers’ demand for mortgage funds 
continues large. Noting that indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes 
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are to be reduced December 31st, the 
department foresees an increase in 
depreciation charges as the amor- 
tization of defense facilities is ac- 
celerated. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago says “scattered signs” in- 
dicate a “slightly lower level” of 
business could develop but not any 
sizable downturn. The Bank noted 
a rise in business inventories, drop 
in output of durable household 
goods, increase in consumer savings, 
and continued “soft” farm prices. 


Building Construction Highest Ever 

At the same time, the half year 
total of building construction was 
the highest in history, 8 per cent 
above that period in 52, said a joint 
report of the commerce and labor 
department at Washington. Private 
outlay was $10.9 billions, public or 
governmentally financed $5.1 bil- 
lions. And the Associated Press, in 
a roundup of data of the first 36 cor- 
porations reporting on net income in 
the second quarter, found business 
earnings were running almost 25 per 
cent better than for the same period 
a year ago. Manufacturing com- 
panies, said the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission, in joint state- 
ment, had first quarter net earnings, 
after taxes, 11 per cent over the 
period last year. 

On the international trade front, 
the Council for Technological Ad- 
vancement, analyzing machinery and 
equipment export trends, points to 
the evidences of a “broad and rapidly 
growing interest in foreign markets.” 
Says its Bulletin: “It has become 
clearly evident that capital goods 
manufacturers have a major poten- 
tiality in foreign trade with ‘less- 
developed’ countries, as contrasted 
with the highly industrialized but 
also highly competitive countries.” 


KOREA—AND FUTURE 


THE LONG anticipation of the 
Korean truce—two years in the 
making—and the discounting against 
it have lightened misgivings as to the 
effects of the termination of the 
shooting war, and industry and busi- 
ness for the most part see little im- 
mediate difference, at the most only 
a temporary negative effect. Into 
that consensus of various analyses 
figures the forecast by Charles E. 
Wilson, secretary for defense, that 
defense spending necessarily will 
continue at a high rate. 


One significant area of expressed 
Opinion is the steel industry. Its 
producers say their operations will 
go on at near-capacity through the 
fourth quarter. 


AN INVITATION TO CFM READERS 


The following interesting and provocative letter, meriting 
your cooperation, has just been received from F. W. Terrell, 
credit manager of the Electrical and Mechanical Supply Com- 


pany, Inc., El Paso, Texas: 


“Our company is considering the possibility of sponsoring a 
finance plan in connection with the distribution of appliances. 
The purpose of such a venture would be of course to give the 
retail dealer added incentive to purchase from us, thus aiding 


our appliance sales. 


“We should like to have the benefit of other distributors’ 
experience or thinking along these lines, since we feel that 
such information would prove invaluable in our discussion of 


such a plan.” 


All you readers who have had experience in working out a 
financing program either independently operated as a distri- 
bution plan of your companies, or with the cooperation of 
commercial discount and credit companies, are invited to write 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, detailing setup and 


results obtained. 


The gist of your letters will be published, thus providing 
valuable information not only for Mr. Terrell but also for your 
management colleagues in other companies, as a contribution 
to a symposium or article on this most interesting subject.—Ed. 





A few quotations from representa- 
tive leaders: 

Harrow H. Currvice, president, 
General Motors Corporation: “I be- 
lieve the prosperity of the country is 
not dependent on war or defense 
expenditures.” 

GeorcE H. WILLIAMsoN, president, 
Illinois Manufacturers Association: 
“The adjustments will probably be 
limited to a relatively small number 
of industries. . . . The settlement will 
serve to encourage many industries 
to engage in the expansion of proj- 
ects for domestic purposes which 
have been held back on account of 
uncertainty regarding the interna- 
tional situation.” 

L. L. Co.Bert, president, Chrysler 
Corporation: The truce “should 
stimulate our aggressive economy in 
the direction of more and better 
things.” 

High Level Business Seen 

MEYER KEsTNBAUM, chairman, The 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and president of Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx: “Business will be main- 
tained at high level through the rest 
of the year. There is a healthy pic- 
ture in soft goods, consumer goods, 
and services.” 

Paut W. LircHFiELD, chairman, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany: “The transition ... may tem- 
porarily incur some rather rough 
readjustments, but I am sure Amer- 
ica can take this in stride and 


emerge with great strength and 
promise.” 

Wun A. Patterson, president, 
United Air Lines: “There will be a 
gradual decrease amounting to as 
much as 15 per cent in ton-miles 
flown, after three or four months.” 


The Right to Happiness 


LIKENING business today to a re- 
public, run by managers, themselves 
employees whose one way to satisfy 
stockholders, consumers and fellow- 
workers is to increase production as 
the best fortification against social- 
ism, President Jervis J. Babb of 
Lever Brothers Company placed 
before the Economic Club of New 
York these eleven rights of the 
“citizen of the business republic”: 

(1) The right of freedom of choice; 
(2) the right to safe and healthful 
working conditions; (3) to earn a 
decent living; (4) to get equitable 
compensation for his work; (5) to 
share in the prosperity of the busi- 
ness; (6) to earn security; (7) equal 
opportunity to progress; (8) to be 
productive; (9) to understand; (10) 
freedom of speech; (11) the right to 
“belong.” 

Too little thought has been given, 
he said, to the cause and effect of 
human motivation, “the economics 
of happiness.” 
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ASHINGTO 


(For a part roundup of actions of the first 
session of the 83rd Congress especially 
important to business and industry, see 
“Trends,” page 6). 


@_ Sepremser sees the beginning of a Senate 
investigation of U.S. accessibility to raw mate- 
rials, particularly for wartime conditions. A sub- 
committee on minerals, materials and fuels is 
launching the study. Some members of Congress 
see the possibility that the investigation will af- 
fect future foreign aid programs, should it prove 
the existence of sources in the United States and 
western hemisphere that would give a new pic- 
ture to self-sufficiency for the nation. 


q@ A MEAsvRE to simplify and improve US. 
customs procedures went to the White House. 


q@ A Bit for one-year extension of the pro- 
gram of direct loans to veterans for housing, and 
authorizing $25 millions for each three months 
of the year, was sent to the White House by the 
Senate after approval of House amendments. 


@ Tue Smart Business Administration, new 
lending agency, is provided for in a measure 
cleared by both houses to the White House. With 
a revolving fund of $300 millions, the agency 
would run for two years and could make loans 
up to a $150,000 maximum. 


@_ FIFTEEN per cent increase in Railway Ex- 
press charges was granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a compromise from the re- 
quested 2314 per cent rise. The commission 
estimates the added income at $55 millions. 


@ THe GovernMENT’s program to give finan- 
cial help to domestic companies mining certain 
metals is extended two years, to July 1, 1958, in 
a bill sent to the White House. The seven metals 
are tungsten, manganese, chromite, beryl, asbes- 
tos, mica, and columbium-tantalum bearing ores 
and concentrates. 


@_ A MEASURE adding two years to authority for 
allocation of materials and for giving priorities 
to military and atomic energy programs went 
to the White House for signature. 


@. WHILE continuing license requirements for 
exports to Hong Kong, Macao and Iron Curtain 
countries, the Commerce Department has eased 
export controls in several other directions. Indi- 
vidual export licenses no longer are needed for 
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exports of certain kinds of battery and wet ma- 
chine board, paint brushes, laminated waterproof 
paper, used down and feathers of waterfowl, and 
unmanufactured asbestos waste. 


@. THE RENEWED International Wheat Agree- 
ment will affect 421,152,000 bushels, says the 
Department of Agriculture. The amount would 
have been 595.5 million bushels but for the re- 
fusal of the United Kingdom to participate. 


@. “OFFERS in compromise” in tax disputes in- 
volving Government claims under $500 in taxes 
may now be accepted by field officials of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 


@. THE mucuH debated bill for extension of the 
excess profits tax without change until December 
31st is now law. In its winning fight for passage 
the Administration leaders predicted the extend- 
ed period would add $700 to $800 millions of 


revenue, 


@ Extended until December 31st is the Re- 
negotiation Board’s exemption from renegotia- 
tion procedures of such stock items as nuts and 
bolts, bearings, fasteners and similar items used 
in both defense and civilian goods. Subcontracts 
for such items are not renegotiated if “placed 
in a purchaser’s stock and not specially pur- 
chased for use in performing negotiable con- 
tracts.” 


@ LecisLative authorization for the Defense 
Department’s $500 millions machine tools pro- 
gram is provided in House action sending to the 
White House the bill to extend for six months 
beyond “the emergency” the Department’s pow- 
ers to expand productive capacity in plants 
whether owned by the Government or privately. 


@ Wautte 1952-53 cotton production in the free 
nations is estimated at 28.4 million bales, 250.- 
000 under the preceding year, the Department 
of Agriculture expects the °53-’54 acreage to 
be reduced. 


@ THe Wuire House has received from the 
House a bill for two-year continuance, until 
June 30, 1957, of the federal program to help 
states plan and build hospitals. 


@ A NEw stupy of universal military training 
has been ordered of the National Security Train- 








ing Commission by President Eisenhower, who 
nominated for commission vacancies Karl T. 
Compton of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Julius Ochs Adler, general manager of 
the New York Times, and Warren Atherton, past 
national commander of the American Legion. 
All three are generally considered advocates of 
UMT. The President earlier had been thought 
opposed to the idea. 


q@ Exceepine President Eisenhower’s own re- 
quest in his revised budget is the $718.4 million 
appropriation for the Agriculture Department 
called for in the joint conference bill sent to the 
White House. 


@ Wutte the House knocked out the Simpson 
high tariff bill, it was only on the pledge of the 
Administration that it will submit a detailed 
trade program to Congress next year. Charles 








OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 


volved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





Halleck (R., Ind.), majority leader, in pressing 
for defeat of the measure, noted that the House 
already had voted for a commission study of 
the tariffs. It is generally expected that the Simp- 
son bill will come up again next year. 


@ THE MOTION PICTURE industry, whose the- 
atres have been taking an extended beating at 
the box offices, would have been relieved of the 
20 per cent federal admission tax, but the Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill. 


@, Tue public housing measure, signed by the 
President, limits public housing to 20,000 units 
this year and bars commitments for housing 
projects to start in future years. 


@. THe Wuire House received a bill to con- 
tinue until June 30, 1954, the suspension of im- 
port duties on metal scrap, except lead and zinc 
scrap. 


@ To THE PRESIDENT went the compromise bill 
for sale of the Government’s 29 synthetic rubber 
businesses to private companies. Sales contracts 
must be executed by Jan. 31, 1955. Congress 
will have the power to veto any of the proposed 
sales, and the attorney general’s decision that 
the antitrust laws will not be violated is a pre- 
requisite to sale. 





@ Extension through June 30, 1954, of a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation program by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, would provide loans up 
to 75 per cent for the purchase of equipment for 
keeping stored crops in good condition. 


@ By January 1955 the free world’s demands for 
catalysts for petroleum refining will be twice the 
demands in 1952, according to the petroleum ad- 
ministration for defense. 


@ More than 90 million pounds of aluminum are 
to be received by independent fabricators this 
quarter, says the general services administration. 


@. Controts over use and distribution of used 
and imported metal-working equipment have been 
removed, also the controls over production and 
delivery of power and electric equipment. 


@ Propuction of opium will be reduced from 
2,000 tons to 500, the amount needed for world 
medical supply, under an agreement signed by 34 
countries, says the Treasury Department. 


@_ Expansion of overall annual capacity of glyc- 
erin to 268 million pounds by January, 1955, is 
the goal announced by the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization. 


@. Responsisitity for efficient use of resources 
without inflation or recession in a free enterprise 
economy rests upon both Government and private 
business, says the committee on economic policy of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Interruptions of an upward advance need not be 
serious in a growing and healthy economy but are 
rather “a challenge to business and industry con- 
tinuously to develop and expand markets, new tech- 
nology and new and improved products,” the com- 
mittee holds. 


@ Easine of restrictions on purchases of nickel 
and molybdenum alloy steels by warehouse dis- 
tributors was effected by the National Production 
Authority when it dropped a specification control 
which had barred warehouse steel distributors from 
placing in inventories commercial quality alloy 
steel above certain grades. 


@_ Earnep 1952 net profit, before dividends, of 
the 4,916 national banks totaled $562 millions, 
an increase of $55 millions, the controller of the 
currency reported. Cash dividends on both com- 
mon and preferred rose $11 millions to $259 
millions total. 


@_ ReEvoKEp is the requirement that makers of 
railroad transportation equipment make periodic 
reports on production and shipments. 


@ A COMPROMISE measure setting 62 million 
acres as a minimum wheat allotment for 1954 
was approved by Senate and House. 


. 
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Three Ways to Mak 


Sell Ideas, Use Talking Words, Thank Prompt Payers 


ETTER writing is so important a tool of the credit 

department that it frequently represents the major 
share of contact with the company’s customers, in some 
cases practically 100 per cent of the operation (though 
erroneously so, for there is no substitute for direct visita- 
tion in the field). 

Three phases of communication by letter are discussed 
in the three articles starting on this page. 

Every letter is a sales letter. A potent medium for 
getting that idea across to all members of the staff is the 
cartoon, says a university educator and correspondence 
consultant, who takes it from there. 

Use conversational language in collection letters for 


the fourfold purpose of getting accounts paid, building 
confidence and goodwill, and promoting sales, a com- 
pany correspondence supervisor advises in a_ special 
article for CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 

And speaking of goodwill, we have yet to find a more 
successful use of the thank-you letter—which, like Mark 
Twain’s weather, many talk about but few do anything 
about—than the described campaign of the youthful credit 
manager of a manufacturing company, a move which 
has drawn nationwide attention. 

We start with the dissertation on teaching the credit 
staff how to apply the selling approach in correspondence 
to break down resistance attitudes. 


Every Letter a Selling 
Message—first Lesson 


EACHING letter writing to em- 
ployees (and students) should 
begin with the basic thought that 
, every letter is a 
sales letter, and 
the best medium 
to inculcate that 
thought is the 
cartoon diagram, 
says Ivor A. 
Trapolin, corre- 
spondence con- 
sultant and lec- 
turer in business 
communications 
at Loyola University of the South, 
and attorney, practising in New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Trapolin in his letter clinics 
and classrooms draws four simple 
cartoons (see box), each signifying 
the approach to overcome a negative 
attitude of the customer. Whether 
selling the product or a willingness 
to pay a past-due account, the suc- 
cessful letter adheres to certain rules 
of writing. 

The difficulty with such sales 
formulas and keywords as IDEA 


(Continued on page 29) 


1. A. TRAPOLIN 


YOU'LL GET LETTER RESULTS - USING THESE DIAGRAIS 


READER'S APPROACH ;CVERCOME READER'S ATTITUDE B 


fa Flame 
--¥ 
co Cases 


r what? A Action 


Filing inclination 
What's it to me? 


Bridge 


I wonder? 


Write Conversationally, 
Says Company's Analyst 


SYBIL LEE GILMORE 
Correspondence Supervisor 
The Standard Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


O write collection letters that pro- 
duce results, the credit man must 
keep in mind the functions of such 
letters: (1) to get accounts paid; 
(2) inspire confidence in his com- 
pany; (3) build goodwill; (4) pro- 
mote sales. Words are powerful; how 
he uses them will determine largely 
if his collection letters will fulfill 
these requirements. 

To use words effectively, the credit 
man first of all must be sure he has 
the right mental attitude, for how he 
feels toward customers surely will 
be reflected in the tone of his letters. 
He should always be sincere, under- 
standing, courteous. Even in the last 
stage of the collection procedure, 


(Continued on p. 12, col. 3) 
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Common Courtesy Says: 
Thank Your Customers 


OMMON courtesy is altogether too 

uncommon; yet it is the key toa 
principle as old as business itself. 
And a_ homey 
“thank - you” to 
a customer who 
promptly pays 
his bills should 
take on double 
value in these 
days wnen the 
buyer is king. 

One reason the 
idea of friendly 
acknowledg- 
ment so often is accorded only lip 
service is that public relations have 
yet to come fully into their own. 
Another reason, linked with the first, 
rests in executives’ slowness to rec- 
ognize that courtesy pays, that the 
goodwill letter not only means busi- 
ness but draws business. 

It took a 27-year-old credit man- 
ager to prove the point so well that 
not only has the business of his 
company been fortified by an ap- 
preciative host of customers, but 
executives of many other companies 
have written him for help in build- 
ing their own public relations 
activities in this area of corres- 
pondence. 


Soon after David J. Yaeger be- 
came chief of credit and collections 
of the Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Elmira, N.Y. prompt- 
pay customers began receiving let- 
ters of unusual contents. Referring 
to their “excellent paying records,” 
the notes said in part, “You have 

(Continued on p. 12, col. |) 
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DAVID J. YAEGER started something when he became 
credit manager of Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Elmira, N.Y. Top left is his Letter No. |, a 
thank-you to customers of a year's prompt-pay record. 
Note the tying in of the sales department. Letter No. 2 
(top right) with an extra newsy selling twist, went to those 














with a second year's good paying mark. The letter repro- 
duced at bottom right was in reply to a request from an 
executive for permission to use them in his own company. 
The letter at bottom left shows how Mr. Yaeger handles 
a very delinquent account after four letters to the cus- 
tomer have failed to extract the payment. 
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A COLLECTION LETTER 
-IN REVERSE 


T= discount-on-prompt-paying customer deserves far better treatment and more 


attention than the delinquent account. 


One executive recently declared in a talk before the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, “If a delinquent customer rates a letter requesting payment, then 
certainly a discounter, or a prompt pay customer, deserves a letter thanking him for 


his payment and cooperation.” 


We have received a draft of a letter by a credit executive (who prefers to 
remain anonymous), that covers the appreciation of prompt payment. Here it is: 


Dear Mr. 


We do not enjoy writing the usual type of collection letter. But the kind of 
collection letter we are sending you now we very definitely do like to write. 

You have been buying merchandise from us for many years. An examination of 
the ledgers shows that you have always paid on time and have never required 
that we remind you when your invoices were due. 

This kind of prompt payment is a wonderful lubricant for all business. It would 
be a grand feeling if all our customers were as prompt and as cooperative as you 


are. 


It has been a great pleasure to handle your orders. We value your business and 
appreciate the manner in which you have cooperated with us. 


Thank you and very best wishes. 


Cordially, 


THE CREDIT MANAGER 





DAVID J. YAEGER 


made my job easier and more 
pleasant, and whenever anyone has 
asked us for information about your 
(company), it has been our pleasure 
to quote that fine record of yours and 
tell them how highly we regard 
you.” 


Ties Sales Department to His Thanks 

Perhaps the fact that Mr. Yaeger 
started in the sales department of 
the Thatcher company, and so ap- 
preciates the closely-working func- 
tions of credit and sales, was a factor 
in the policy he inaugurated. In the 
communication (Letter No. 1, repro- 
duced in full herewith) he added, 
“The sales department joins me in 
thanking you for your business, 
which we hope will be our privilege 
to handle for many years to come.” 

Reaction was immediate. One 
large distributor wrote, “I believe it 
is the first letter we have had from 
a credit manager expressing appre- 
ciation of our goodwill.” Said a job- 
ber, “No firm has been as cooperative 
in every way as your own.” And a 
bottler: “It is nice to know that you 
appreciate our business.” 

Charles Bury reproduced the 
Thatcher letter in part in his series, 
“How to Write Great Letters,” spon- 
sored by the National Research 
Bureau, Inc. 


In the past year a similar com- 


munication (Letter No. 2, repro- 
duced in full) has been sent to 98 


(Concluded from p. 10, col. 3) 


per cent of the preceding year’s 
recipients. Added to the list are at 
least 100 new accounts, who are 
receiving letter No. 1. Copies of 
both letters go to the divisional 
sales manager and the servicing 
salesman. 


Letter No. 2, opening with refer- 
ence to time-taking problems inci- 
dent to acquisition of a new glass 
division (McKee Glass Company, 
Jeannette, Pa.), carries this sen- 
tence: “The knowledge that pay- 
ments from the .... .... Company 
would be coming in as consistently 





You Are Invited 


Credit personnel are in- 
vited to send copies of 
letters which they have 
found especially produc- 
tive, whether in collecting 
accounts, building goodwill 
or otherwise promoting ef- 
fective public relations, or 
in solving unusual prob- 
lems. 

The best letters received 
will be published in Credit 
and Financial Management, 
in full or in excerpt. 
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as they have, has made’ the overall 
job easier.” 


The idea of the letters, writes Mr. 
Yaeger, “was born out of our desire 
to show appreciation for recognition 
of our terms, which were explained 
to the customer when the order was 
taken.” All slow pay customers are 
handled on an individual basis by 
Mr. Yaeger. One such letter is repro- 
duced in the layout. 


Reaction Continues Favorable 


And the proof of the pudding? 
“We are having just as good reaction 
from this year’s batch of letters as 
from the first round,” we’re told by 
Patricia Bayer Barber, publicity 
director. “In addition to grateful 
customers, we have had quite a few 
requests from credit managers in 
other companies asking permission 
to adapt our letters to their own 


” 


use. 


And here’s a delightful “last line” 
from Miss Barber: “To top it all, we 
received a letter from a company 
from whom we purchase a good deal 
of material, thanking us for paying 
all our bills on time. It was quite 
obviously ‘cribbed’ from our letter 
—much to our delight.” 


David ]. Yaeger, credit manager of the 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Elmira, N.Y., entered the employ of 
the company in 1948 as a salesman, but 
soon joined the credit department. Earlier 
he had been an engineer—research sci- 
entist—for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. He was a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy. 


SYBIL LEE GILMORE 
(Continued from p. 10, col. 2) 


when firmness is necessary, he should 
avoid display of anger or contempt. 
Although delinquent customers may 
not like to receive urgency letters, 
they can be led to realize the action 
taken is necessary—and they will 
have confidence in a company that 
follows good business practices. 

If a letter is in stilted, worn out or 
wordy phraseology, it is hard to use 
convincingly the constructive psy- 
chological appeals, such as those to 
pride, self-interest, cooperation, and 
fairness. 

Some credit men change their 
vocabularies completely when writ- 
ing letters. Can you imagine anyone 
saying to a customer on the tele- 
phone: 

“Please be advised it is necessary 
to effect collection of your account 
at this time.” Or this: “Have the 
instrument duly executed and for- 
ward same to the writer.” (All he 
wants the person to do is sign his 
name to a check, no doubt sent in 








on 


inadvertently without a signature.) 
And this bromide: “Thanking you 
in advance, I remain”—. 

Yet we see such phraseology in 
letters every day. It is a carry-over 
from the roll-top desk days, not at 
all in keeping with our modern 
streamlined office equipment, sup- 
plies, methods, procedures. 

We should supplant such unnatu- 
ral expression with carefully chosen 
conversational language. I stress 
careful because there is no place in 
collection letters for flippant, un- 
dignified, negative or insulting ex- 
pressions such as “We’ve done 
dunned you three times”; “wipe out 
the balance”; “clean up your ac- 
count”; “terms of the deal”; “your 
check has bounced”; “a small outfit 
like yours”; “dishonorable inten- 
tions”; “you claim”; “you allege”; 
“you contend”; “you failed”; “you 
neglected”; “not had the courtesy of 
a reply”; “if you actually sent the 
check as you say”; “we take issue.” 
We can express any message we 
need to give—even in letters of 
force—without resorting to such 
phraseology. And, more importantly, 
good conversational wording pro- 
duces best results. 


FOR HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


T’S not too early to begin think- 

ing of Holiday greetings to cus- 
tomers, so that in good season (no 
pun intended) you may have on 
paper the precise wording you want 
as your harbinger of goodwill for 
the year ahead. 


Here’s how the well-wishes to 
suppliers were phrased at the turn 
into 53 by Charles F. Stein, general 
purchasing agent of the Doehler- 
Jarvis Corporation, Toledo: 


“When we at Doehler-Jarvis begin 
to hear talk about year-end inven- 
tories, we suddenly realize that an- 
other year has just about run its 
course. So, with just a few days re- 
maining in 1952, it is appropriate 
that we pause to thank the people 
who individually and _ collectively 
helped to make our own year easier 
and more profitable—our Suppliers. 

“As you know, our present friendly 
relationship has been based on the 
fact that we believe you, as our Sup- 
plier, give us quality products at a 
better price, and with better service 
and efficiency than we can obtain 
elsewhere. 


“The fact that the majority of our 
Suppliers have been on the active 
list for years, confirms that you like 
to work on this basis. Since this 
method of doing business has worked 
so successfully, we hope that in the 
interest of maintaining this relation- 





TAKING THE STILTS OFF CREDIT LETTERS 





Here are some overworked, unconversational expressions commonly 
found in collection letters, together with conversational substitutes suggested 


by Miss Gilmore: 
UNCONVERSATIONAL 


according to our records 


advise 
as per 


at the present time 
at the present writing 
at this time 


attached hereto 
attached please find 
attached to this letter 


contents of your letter 


document; instrument 


duly credited 


enclosed herewith 
enclosed please find 
enclosed you will find 


have in our (your) possession 


hold account in abeyance until 
in re 


in receipt of your letter 
in reply wish to state 
in reply would say 


in the amount of 


rendered our invoice 


tendered the check 


the undersigned; the writer 
under date 


we acknowledge your letter 
we wish to acknowledge your letter 


we are asking that you send 

we are requesting that you send 
we ask that you send 

we request that you send 


CONVERSATIONAL 


our records show (Usually records 
need not be mentioned—the recipient 
knows we must consult our records.) 


inform; tell; notify; let us know 
according to; as given in; as shown on 


now; at present (Often it is unneces- 
sary to mention time—the recipient 
knows we mean now.) 


attached 


your letter 


invoice, check, bill of lading (or some 
other specific term) 


credited 


enclosed 


have 


withhold collection until; 
extend time of payment until 


concerning (Omit as an identification 
of a subject line.) 


(Omit; unnecessary.) 


for 


sent our invoice 
mailed our invoice 


sent the check 
gave the check 


I; me 
on 


(Omit; the letter itself is an acknowl- 
edgment. ) 


please send 


Persistence will rid us of unnatural expressions, and once we get into the 
habit of writing as if we were speaking carefully, we never will revert to 
the old way of deadening writing, Miss Gilmore promises. The wonder is 
that the labored and stodgy wording has not alienated customers. 











ship, you will refrain from present- 
ing gratuities to those in our or- 
ganization you meet and work with. 


“We at Doehler-Jarvis extend our 
best wishes for a Happy Holiday 
Season and we hope, whether you 
are old friends or new, you feel that 
we have had some share in making 
your year a success.” 


Eggerding Heads Chest Drive 
Victor C. Eggerding, general credit 
manager of the Gaylord Container 
Corporation and immediate past 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, has been named 
chairman of the industry and manu- 
facturing division for the 1954 St. 
Louis Community Chest campaign. 
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A Problon for the Book 
and Hoe Ho Vas Sebved | 


A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


HIS account was familiar to me 

by reputation when the sales de- 
partment came in with the initial 
contract. As a matter of fact, we had 
had several exploratory conferences 
regarding it on previous occasions. 


This firm had been in business for 
years selling small farm hardware, 
fertilizer, general merchandise such 
as paint and bicycles, and always 
operated on a very conservative basis, 
with the result that while sales were 
steady, there never was an aggres- 
sive sales effort to achieve real poten- 
tials. 


When the owner died, a nephew 
who had been active in the business 
with his uncle managed to purchase 
it from the estate, with savings and 
borrowed capital from local sources. 
This nephew, the present owner of the 
company, must be described, as he 
is the crux of the problem . . . 40 
years old and a human dynamo. He 
grew up in the business and in most 
respects is a shrewd merchandiser. 


However, there are blind spots 
in his managerial capabilities in 
that for all practical purposes he 
operates as a one-man business in 
spite of the fact that the volume 
now approximates $1,000,000 a year 
and 21 persons are employed. No 
authority is delegated—all transac- 
tions finally end up with him. His 
tremendous drive and energy con- 
stantly lead him into expansion pro- 
grams with not too much regard 
for available capital. 


When he bought the business he 
started to expand seriously into the 
agricultural equipment business, and 
our sales department folk began to 
“drool.” From a sales standpoint, 
they were absolutely correct, because 
it was apparent that he would be the 
outstanding outlet for miles around 


EUGENE W. WALRATH 
Credit Manager 


John Deere Plow Company of 
Syracuse, Inc. 


in this better than average rural com- 
munity. 

Credit service reports contained 
limited financial information but sub- 
stantiated our opinion that capital 
was inadequate. 

In line with our company policy 
we succeeded in obtaining a financial 
statement but, believe me, it wasn’t 
easy. The statement wasn’t much more 
than a bare outline of the financial 
situation, and it was apparent that 
we would not obtain more except as 
we developed the details later. 

Some of our chief competitors also 
were negotiating, but we obtained the 
business on an annual conditional 
sales contract basis, and I approved 
the credit. We were in .. . and my 
headache began. 

The owner subsequently put in a 
line of feed and obtained other 
franchises from leaders in the field 
of appliances, radio and television. A 
number of short lines also were added. 
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Then he constructed an up-to-date 
and expensive building, which far 
surpasses anything in the area. Fi- 
nancing arrangements were compli- 
cated and involved. This is recognized 
by all his bank creditors and major 
suppliers. 

We cautioned against this rapid 
expansion, but he is an individual 
not amenable to control, to state it 
mildly. He runs his business his way. 

This account has now been with 
us six years, and our business in this 
area with him as our outlet has in- 
creased 1019.2%. During this time 
we have managed to receive payments 
with an average degree of prompt- 
ness, but only after considerable 
prodding. Fortunately, our sales de- 
partment has done a splendid job of 
maintaining a superior personal re- 
lationship with this firm. This has 
helped immeasurably. 

Other suppliers are beginning to 
run from 45 to over 90 days past 
due, and in large amounts. Some of 
them are becoming very nervous and 
are contemplating complete with- 
drawal; they consider that this firm 
may be caught with this over-expan- 
sion in an expensive cost-of-doing- 
business operation, if a slump in busi- 
ness materializes. They doubt very 
seriously that he can cope with rising 
inventories, decreased turnovers, and 
softening prices. 

He is reducing prices to meet com- 
petition, and this will affect his oper- 
ating profits. They consider that his 
amortization schedule will be jeopar- 
dized and that, generally, a non-liquid 
position will be reached if economic 
factors interfere with his over-trading 
situation, which always has existed 
because of insufficient working capi- 
tal. Informal discussions reveal an 
attitude of “Let’s get out while we 
can.” Lush times will not always be 
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BlOGR4PHICAL highlights of 
Mr. Walrath appear in detail 
on page 5. He writes that he has 
“lived, studied and worked in 32 
different countries on all con- 
tinents.”’ Part of that career pot- 
pourri undoubtedly may be as- 
cribed to his World War II 
service as a captain. 
For three years he was an in- 
telligence officer in the Burma- 
India theater. 





present to operate in this man’s 
favor. 

My training and instinct to protect 
our company’s finances, at all times, 
insist that I concur completely with 
this line of thinking but I find my- 
self in some disagreement when I 
add up factors on the other side of 
the picture. 

Without mentioning actual amounts, 
because it is all relative, we already 
have sold more machinery in this 
area through this firm than any of 
our competitors with their outlets. 
We are completely aware of the fact 
that we face more than average haz- 
ards—but, after all, the dynamic 
business of this country always has 
been achieved by the courage of busi- 
nessmen to face squarely the possi- 
bilities of failure. 

We have obtained a more than 
satisfactory volume from this account 
the last six years. We can afford to 
take a reasonable loss on the ac- 
count at a future date, if necessary. 
And then again, this man might make 
it! The balance sheet says “No”— 
but my problem seems to be to cal- 
culate the degree of risk. Should we 
recognize the usual danger signals 
and play it safe? I’m going to ride 
it out. It looks like it will be a rough 
ride, but after all, the Rough Riders 
made it too. 


20th Century Fund Elects 


J. Frederic Dewhurst is the new 
executive director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, effective August 9th, 
succeeding Evans Clark, who is re- 
tiring after 25 years of service in the 
post which he was the first to fill. 
Mr. Dewhurst has been economist 
of the Fund. Mr. Clark becomes a 
director. 


Silbert Heads Association 

Theodore H. Silbert, president of 
Standard Factors Corporation, has 
been elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Discount 
Companies of New York. 











SMEAD’S TWO-PLI-TOP FOLDER SAVES MONEY — SAVES SPACE 


The top edge and tab of Smead’s TWO-PLI-TOP folders are reinforced by turning over and gluing 

an extra inch of stock—this gives a smooth, rolled non-cutting edge of double strength at the 

points of greatest wear. These folders not only will wear longer but will not cut or scratch fingers 

of the file clerk. Made of rigid, close knit manila fiber. 

A medium weight TWO-PLI-TOP folder of 9'/2-point 

thickness provides approx. 23 points of thickness at the 
tab—more than twice that of a standard single top 
heavy weight 11 point folder. cee > 



















SAVE ON FOLDERS 


Smead's TWO-PLI-TOP folders, 
medium-heavy weight 91/- 





point 2/5 cut tabs (illustrated) 
cost $35.44 for 1250 folders— 
enough fo fill five standard fil- 
ing drawers. Standard single 
top heavy weight 11-point 
folders 2/5 cut tabs cost $36.56 
for 1250 folders—A SAVING 
OF $1.12 FOR EACH FILE OF 
FIVE DRAWERS. 
CURRENT PRICES 9-18-52 
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SPACE 


1250 11-point standard single 
top folders will take up 2712 
inches of filing space. 1250 
9\-point TWO-PLI-TOP folders 
will take up only 23% inches 
of space—a space saving of 
3% inches. Assuming a five- 
drawer file to cost $116.00 and 
to provide 130 inches of filing 
space, each inch is worth 89 
cents—and the TWO-PLI-TOP 
FOLDERS thus SAVE SPACE 
WORTH $3.34. 


i 


you get at the same time, folders which 
have GREATER strength (at the points of 
greatest wear) than the standard single top 
heavy weight 11-point folders. 


Zone 1 prices used in illustration. 


THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
HASTINGS, MINNESOTA 


SAVING ON 1250 FOLDERS FOR FIVE- 
" _ as - SEND US A FREE SAMPLE OF NO. 2-1170'4 











DRAWER CABINETS . $1.12 SMEAD'S TWO-PLI-TOP FOLDER 
SAVING ON SPACE 5-DRAWERS. NAME Bee i ieee 
A TOTAL SAVING OF . $4.46 Tite — FIRM__ _ 
ADDRESS CITY : 
$4.46 x 29 five-drawer cabinets (illustrated) $129.34 
STATE 
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See Your Stationer, Specify Smead 
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Is Cash Discount Operatiog 


Return to Invoice Price Parity, Executive Urges 


Is the credit system of most American business 75 years out of step with prog- 
ress? Is “vendor financing” a necessity in the case of the marginal account? 
These questions came to focus on the “field of battle” in an oral jousting over the 
subject of elimination of the cash discount, in a Credo debate in Pittsburgh. 
Members of the Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania were in the stands 
as the oratorical lances drove home or splintered and shattered against the shields 


of argumentation. 


Presents 10 Reasons to Save 
Business from Old “Millstone” 


By IVAN L. HILLMAN 


Assistant Treasurer and General Credit Manager 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 


MERICAN business, a great part of it, is operating 
A today under a credit system so outmoded it goes back 

three-fourths of a century, and so alien to the spirit 
of American enterprise that it would 
be more at home in the marts and 
bazaars of Asia. I refer to the two- 
per-cent-in-ten-days formula, the 
“oift” that is illusory. 

The practice of granting cash dis- 
counts was established in the United 
States in the Reconstruction period 
that followed the Civil War. Unlike 
many of the extravagances of that 
period, it persists with us today. 

There was some justification for the granting of cash 
discounts in the latter half of the 19th century. Prior to 
that time, the promissory note and the trade acceptance 
had formed the basis of our credit system. As we made 
the transition from an agricultural to an industrial econ- 
omy, however, there arose a wide gap between the size 
of our commercial operations and the size of our financ- 
ing facilities. 


1. L. HILLMAN 


Financiers Lagged Behind Markets 
Our transportation and communications networks had 
grown so rapidly that merchants found enormously ex- 
panded markets readily available for development. Un- 
fortunately the financiers lagged far behind. Banking 
accommodations were inadequate. Specie payment had 
been suspended. 


The merchant who suddenly found himself doing busi- 
ness with a lot of people he had hardly heard of before, 
faced a serious dilemma, complicated by the fact that 
the drummer was becoming the main contact between 
buyer and seller. To solve his dilemma, the merchant re- 
sorted to a number of devices, among them the cash 
discount. 


The cash discount was intended to accomplish two 
things: to eliminate bad debt losses and to provide 
ready cash for financing the seller’s operations at a 
time when his local bank could not do the job. 
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The cash discount has been a part of our credit sys- 
tem ever since, its rate increasing in periods of crisis 
and recession and decreasing in periods of recovery and 
prosperity. It is a millstone that American business should 
discard without delay, in prompt return to /nvoice Price 
Parity, which requires payment of the full price or 
amount of an invoice when due. 


Sees 10 Arguments Against Discount 


The growing segment of the commercial world which 
g g seg 
opposes the cash discount does so for ten basic reasons: 


It is outmoded. It was born in a period when bank- 

ing facilities and investment capital were in short 
supply. At the same time, profit margins were high, so 
that merchants could afford to pay a high rate for the 
use of money. Cash discounts reached 6, 8 and even 10 
per cent. Today, however, interest rates ate relatively low. 
Banks are competing with each other to obtain commer- 
cial loans. Many banks are now financing industry 
through the pledge of receivables as collateral. It is a 
poor credit risk that cannot borrow from its local bank 
on some basis less costly than the cash discount allowance. 


Moreover, there has been a marked increase, over the 
last two decades, in the ratio of owned capital to bor- 
rowed capital. As a result, business concerns are not as 
dependent on outside financing as they once were. 


A misrepresentation. It does not—as it seems to— 

offer something for nothing. On the contrary, it is 
a cost element which is taken into account when selling 
prices are established. 


A $13,500 Cost for Discounts 
Let us take the hypothetical case of a manufacturer 
with an annual volume of $1,000,000, who sells on terms 
of 2 per cent in 10 days, and budgets a 10 per cent net 
profit before income taxes. With an estimated 90 per cent 
of his sales being discounted, his discount allowance is 


$18,000. 


He figures that one-fourth of his costs and expenses, 
which amount to $900,000, will be subject to an average 
purchase discount of 2 per cent, or $4,500. 

Proceeding from that point, the manufacturer takes 
into account a net cost of $13,500 for discounts. This sum 
he incorporates into the figures that finally determine 
the cost of the product he sells. I have yet to hear of an) 
businessman foolhardy enough to attempt to absorb a sum 


‘(Concluded on page 19) 











m5 Years Behind the Times? 


Discount Promotes Goodwill, Proponent Argues 


Cites Economical Operation, 
Speedier Turnover of Capital 


(Following is substantially a verbatim report of 
the presentation by the ““Negative”’ side in the debate. 
Rebuttals are made to the opponent’s arguments as 
actually advanced in the “Affirmative”? presentation; 
and figures and facts are as of the date of the debate.) 


By ALFRED F. MANSBACH 


Credit }Manager—Warehouse Division 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 


HE ENTIRE QUESTION of elimination of cash dis- 
eos is pure theory. There are many reasons why 

this is so. The worthy proponent of the other side of 
the question has presented his case 
on the shaky foundation that cash 
discount actually could and should 
be eliminated, if not right now, then 
tomorrow. Besides being undesirable 
that just isn’t possible. 

Even with regulation of ceiling 
prices thrown out, you still run into 
the never canceled and ever impor- 
tant factor of customer service. We 
know that not all companies would 
eliminate discounts. Parenthetically, while I am not an 
attorney, it would appear to me that if all industry actu- 
ally did so, there would be grave danger of action against 
it as restraint of trade and price fixing. 

As only theory, is the opposition’s argument sound? 





A. F. MANSBACH 


My opponent used a nicely rounded phrase, “Invoice 
Price Parity,” but it appears to me that such thinking 
starts from an utterly wrong viewpoint. Consideration of 
cash discount as part of the seller’s profit, transferred to 
the buyer for quick payment, is a delusion from start to 
finish. Price parity already exists, with the important 
addition of an option the buyer may or may not exercise, 
as he desires or requires. 


You as the seller invoice merchandise or material at 
$100, showing terms of, let us say, 2-10-60. The in- 
voice is due in 60 days, at which time the buyer owes, 
and you hope pays, $100 to you. If, however, the 
buyer pays within 10 days, he pays you only $98. 
In other words, if he pays 50 days in advance, you 
are willing to allow him $2, which we call discount. 
So the actual merchandise value is not $100 but $98! 
If a cash customer walks in, you are going to sell him 
this material for $98, allowing him this cash discount 
of $2. So, that is the real value of the article you are 
selling. 

Putting it another and more concise way, the seller is 
willing to take $98 for his merchandise, but requires the 
$2 extra to reimburse him for loss of the use of $98 for 
50 days, as well as to cover his risk in the longer exten- 
sion of credit. Therefore, if the buyer fails to exercise 
this 10-day option, the so-called discount—$2 in this ex- 
ample—is what he pays the vendor for financing. 





In this example, that financing cost is admittedly high. 
The buyer is actually paying 14.89 per cent for the use 
of that $98 for 50 days. Assuming that money is generally 
worth 6 per cent interest, the buyer is paying a surcharge 
of 8.89 per cent for vendor financing. Would he do so if 
he did not have to? Of course not. Would we, as sellers, 
be unhappy if he discontinued that practice and promptly 
discounted all invoice? Of course not! We, our stock- 
holders and our principals would be most happy, because 
this 8.89 per cent surcharge is not a profit to the vendor. 
This surcharge, when full net terms are taken, must cover 
all collection costs, all collection activities, all bad debt 
losses. 


Good Risk Can Borrow at Bank Rates 


All these factors are part of doing business on credit. 
and whether you do away with cash discounts or not, 
you still are going to do business on a credit basis. All 
these costs would obviously continue, and in all likelihood 
would ‘grow. 








VAN L. HILLMAN, edu- 

cated at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, the University of 
Pittsburgh and LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, was cleri- 
cally employed by a wholesale 
electrical jobber before join- 
ing Dravo-Doyle Company in 
1927. Successively he was 
auditor, secretary and assist- 
treasurer, then assistant treas- 
urer and general credit 
manager of Dravo Corpora- 
tion (parent company), and 
of Dravo-Doyle. He is a 
Fellow in the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. 


LFRED F. MANSBACH, 

who specialized in busi- 
ness administration at Colum- 
bia University in New York 
and in advertising at Johns 
Hopkins’ McCoy college, en- 
tered the steel industry in 
Baltimore, but moved to 
Pittsburgh in 1951 when he 
joined Jones & Laughlin in 
the Warehouse Division, 
where he now is credit man- 
ager. Public relations and 
publications committee work 
have been his forte in the 
Credit Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 





An excellent or good credit risk can borrow money at 
bank rates, generally at a substantially lower rate than 
even the cheapest vendor financing, and usually does so, 
in order to take advantage of discount allowances. That 
classification of accounts is not generally the one creating 
credit problems. Most problems come from those border- 
line credit risks, to whose application for terms either a 
“Yes” or a “No” could be correct and justifiable. It is 
those accounts that prove our judgment and our value 
to our firms, by not bypassing profitable volume, yet not 
undertaking too many risks leading to credit losses. 


Discount Helps Credit Operation 
That is where the discount “cushioning” is so impor- 
tant. In addition to the financing factor already discussed, 
it affords another important credit tool in the form of 
discount terms. We all have customers to whom we would 
hesitate to extend full terms but with whom we can safely 
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and satisfactorily work on 10 day or twice-a-month pay- 
ment terms. This gives us the opportunity to serve some 
borderline cases with a minimum of risk. 

You might be quite willing to extend a $2,000 line of 
credit on discount terms. If there were no discounts, you 
might have quite a problem trying to decide correctly 
whether to accept an extension of $4,000 to $6,000 a 
month. Indeed, our problems would snowball, for surely 
you cannot go to all those borderline accounts and simply 
say, “From now on, you are on a cash-with-order basis”! 
Nor could you afford to extend full 30 or 60 terms. 

In the warehouse phase of the steel industry with which 
I am connected, discounts are low, in our case % of 1 
per cent in 10 days and 30 days net. This would appear 
hardly to cover vendor financing costs. Yet on the pre- 
sumption of a constant flow of customer business and 
money, a constant use of capital, even this low cash dis- 
count adds up to 9 per cent a year. This can graduate 
upwards in various other industries to 2-10-30, creating 
a financing cost of 36 per cent yearly by not taking dis- 
counts, under these same theoretical constant capital flow 
conditions. I can visualize no instance where it would 
not pay a buyer to borrow at 6 per cent or less, in order 
to take advantage of discount allowances, if his credit 
permits such borrowing. 

It is when his credit does not permit such borrow- 
ing that “vendor financing”, by means of net terms, 
is a necessity, if the enterprise is to have any hope of 
flourishing. An important additional factor is that the 
customer’s capital requirements are strongly affected 
as well. If, as an example, a purchaser buys $40,000 
a year on terms of 2-10-30, he probably can operate 
on about $8,000 capital, provided he takes the full net 
30 day terms. An additional $4,000, or $12,000 capi- 
talization, is required should he want to take advan- 
tage of discounts. 

His discount in that year would be about $800. If he 
enjoys a preferred credit rating, he could borrow that 
additional $4,000 at 6 per cent, or a cost of $240, for a 
net gain of $560. 


THE KICKOFF of the new season of the Piedmont Association 
of Credit Men, Inc., with headquarters in Charlotte, is in the 
hands of these new officers: (seated 1 to r) O. E. Smith, Jr., 
Biggers Bros. Co., Inc., association president; James R. Dunn, 
Southern Radio Corp., vice president; (standing) G. H. Jaeger, 
Henley Paper Co., treasurer; Wilbert E. Miller, secretary. 
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The borderline cases with inferior credit, however, can- 
not finance through a bank. Should they be able to bor- 
row outside the normal and legitimate lending channels, 
they no doubt would find the ultimate cost greater than 
their savings through discount. For these, the additional 
cost of $800 in this example is not too high a price to 
pay in order to stay in business, and solvent. 

Furthermore, let us not overlook that in most cases the 
seller is also a buyer. For the most part your selling dis- 
count exceeds your cash discount as a buyer, but such 
is not always the case. I wonder how you, as both a 
buyer and a consumer, would feel about a control or ar- 
rangement resulting in complete uniformity of net terms 
only, about the lack of free competition, about the loss 
of all discount privileges on anything you buy. That 
would hit a producer and consumer coming and going, 
and I fail to see how it could have other than an infla- 
tionary effect on your prices, selling or buying. 

I must also take exception to the contention that 
discount is not helpful in effecting collections. Indeed, 
it has a great deal to do with prompt payment. The 
suggestion my opponent makes, that terms be net only, 
with interest charged if bills run over the net period, 
would create a public and customer relations problem 
such as never before has been experienced. 

Certain retail stores have endeavored to do just that 
on their open charge accounts. These experiences have 
proved that if you insist upon payment of such interest 
you have lost a customer. 


A Boon to Golf Course Operators 

One figure used in the opposition’s argument was, | 
rather think, torn out-of context. I refer to the example 
wherein 95 per cent of all accounts wert discounting. If 
anyone here showed such a record, the golf courses would 
be more populated during the week by credit men. The 
best factual figure I recall in recent national surveys by 
the Credit Research Foundation has been 53.4 per cent 
discounting. A figure of 92.9 per cent, shown in our Pitts- 
burgh area, represents a combined total of accounts in 
manufacturing and industry paying both when due (net 
terms) and discounting. All collection statistics, in fact, 
do prove the necessity for the “financing charge” incor- 
porated in the quotation of net figures, as a great part 
of collection costs and overhead is inherent in the remain- 
ing accounts, not discounting or paying when due. 

Much has been said of “discount chiselers.” Actually, 
these represent a very small percentage of total customers. 

I do not believe any reputable firm sets or changes cash 
discounts as part of its sales appeal, or as a means of 
answering sales price competition. 

Very few, if any, of firms represented here have dis- 
continued offering cash discounts. One reason is compe- 
tition. Other reasons are that discount as established to- 
day does assist the credit department in its effort to afford 
service to the greatest number of customers; it assists in 
rapid turnover of company capital; it makes possible the 
economical operation of all credit functions. Above and 
beyond all this, it helps us give better and broader serv- 
ices and thus gain and retain customer goodwill towards 
our company. 

I believe that cash discounts, properly administered 
and used, will continue as one of the important tools in 
building and retaining a strong capital structure, essen- 
tial to a free and prosperous economy. 
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so large, which in this hypothetical but typical case 
amounts to 13.5 per cent of net profit. 


Does not speed payment. A study of invoice datings 

and discounts, released in 1950 by the Credit Re- 
search Foundation, showed that the 10.4 per cent of 
reporting companies which did not offer cash discounts 
considered that collections were either “prompt” or “sat- 
isfactory.”” Some large firms reported that cash discounts 
were being discontinued wherever possible. 


It’s inflationary. The cash discount is an added cost 

factor that pyramids against each product as it passes 
through the successive stages from raw material to ulti- 
mate consumption. 


Used as a competitive weapon. Too often the cash 

discount policy is formulated with an eye to “out- 
gifting” the competition, rather than cleaving to its orig- 
inal purpose of inducing prompt payment. The effect is 
that many businesses are selling their terms instead of 
their products or services. In interstate sales this trading 
in terms may well be found illegal under the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Certainly it is less sensible than would be 
a policy of meeting competition by lowering prices ac- 
cording to the amount of the eliminated cash discount. 


Of questionable value in building goodwill. There 
are those who seek to violate the purpose of discount 
terms by taking the discount when they are not entitled 
to it. The result is that the seller either suffers constantly 
strained relations with the purchaser or, failing to insist 
upon compliance with discount terms, gives the guilty 
purchaser an unfair advantage over customers who do 
comply. Invoice price parity precludes any possibility of 
such discrimination. 
A confidential report of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board revealed that many companies welcomed 
the opportunity to be rid of this vexing problem. 


An economic cost. For merchants who take advan- 

tage of it, it is washed out in the trading process. 
For those who do not, it is an economic cost. Since the 
latter, for the most part, are less able to stand the loss, 
it follows that the cash discount only penalizes the finan- 
cially weak. The inflationary factor, as well as this fiscal 
burden, further aggravates their capital position and 
brings them one step nearer to insolvency and final liqui- 
dation. 


Unfair to customers. It fails to distinguish between 

customers who pay at the end of the credit period 
and those who take as much extra time as they can com- 
mand. Removal of the cash discount incentive should 
result in improved payments from slow-pay customers, 
who now feel they are entitled to use the seller’s capital 
until a finance charge has been earned equivalent to the 
forfeited cash discount. 

The customer who does not or cannot take advantage 
of a 2 per cent cash discount is penalized at a rate equiva- 
lent to an assessment of 36 per cent annually, assuming 
he should make his payment on the 11th day. Looked at 
another way, he is paying at an annual interest rate of 


720 per cent for the one extra day he retains use of the 
seller’s money, an exorbitant rental for the use of money. 


Discriminatory among vendors. Debtors tend to 
favor vendors offering cash discounts as against those 
who do not. Studies show that debtors short of cash usu- 
ally distribute what they have available according to the 
following scale of priority: (a) For salaries, wages and 
other employee expenses; (b) For payments on bank 
loans; (c) Among creditors according to pressure; (d) 
Among creditors according to the need for goodwill; 
(e) Among vendors offering the highest discount rate. 
As a result, vendors who have reduced their net prices 





Capsuling the steps taken by his company 
in establishing the credit worthiness of a new 
account, Ivan Hillman of Dravo Corporation 
‘told the Pittsburgh chapter of the Institute 
of Internal Auditors of the following media 
used in building a file of facts: 

General credit agencies, local associations 
affiliated with the National Association of 
Credit Men, the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America (retail), ‘special agencies, the 
would-be customer’s bank (bank to bank), 
the customer via the salesman—and then the 
investigator’s ingenuity if the aforementioned 
do not provide the data. Here he may call for 
a substantial down payment before produc- 
tion, for a sizable payment on delivery if the 
risk is not as great, or for retention of title 
until the goods are paid for. Then there are 
promissory and judgment notes, banker’s ac- 
ceptances, commercial letters of credit. 





by eliminating the cash discount are made to wait in 
line behind those whose prices are higher but who offer 
an attractive discount rate. In effect, the debtor uses the 
larger profits that he makes from the “net” vendor’s 
products in order to pay the “discount” vendor’s 


bill. 


Does not prevent bad debt losses and collection 

expenses, Customers on the road to failure usually 
give warning by passing up cash discounts. Unfortunately, 
the road is often so short that the creditor cannot catch 
up with the debtor before the failure occurs. In such 
cases the seller who offers cash discounts often loses more 
than the seller who does not, since he generally sets 
higher credit limits on accounts that discount than on 
those which forfeit the discount. 

It should not be necessary to itemize the arguments 
against a system so patently antiquated. Yet the fact that 
so many American businessmen operate under this sys- 
tem today indicates the need for concerted effort to abol- 
ish it and to institute invoice price parity. 
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gales and Credit Uperating in Tandem, 


g0 bo Easy in Handling the Checkrein 


of the customer’s business usu- 
ally determines not only if the 
amount of credit 
will be extended 
to him but also 
whether short 
terms will be en- 
forced. The three 
‘Cs (Chaer- 
acter, Capacity, 
Capital) are not 
enough; the pay- 
ing record may 
be poor. 

The best executive will attune his 
program of protecting his company’s 
interests to the fact that no credit 
policy can stand alone, that it is af- 
fected by changing marketing condi- 
tions, and that in a mass business 
economy any impediment to move- 
ment can toss a monkeywrench into 
the entire machinery, says Murray 
V. Johnston, general credit manager 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. 

In his industry, Mr. Johnston 
points out, oil moves from well to 
refinery, to terminal, to marketing 
outlet, with “limited capacity in 
these lines and in the available 
storage.” So, “if supply outruns 
demand, the marketer has no chgice 
but to accept the best risks avail- 
able, to work out the best deal he 
can but make sure the sale is made.” 


Sales Goal and the Credit Policy 

In consumer credit, he points out, 
“the general credit policy is one 
which will attain the established 
sales goal. It is expected that where 
a rather liberal policy is required, a 
predetermined loss and collection 
expense figure will be accepted. 
This is a calculated risk which, if 
given proper guidance and followed 
through with good credit control and 
a sustained collection follow-up, 
will likely be a successful policy.” 

Addressing a seminar preceding a 
credit clinic conducted at Atlanta by 
the University of Georgia, and dis- 
cussing the factors in evaluation of 
credit risks, Mr. Johnston noted that 
the standard comparison with a 
three-legged stool—each leg a “C”— 
is inadequate. ; 

“There is more to the relation- 
ship than this,” he declared, since 
we are dealing daily with appli- 
cants for credit who lack sufficient 


J UDGMENT of the future stability 





M. V. JOHNSTON 


capital but have a strong desire 
to be in business for themselves 
and to make a success of it. These 
are what we often refer to as good 
moral risks. 

“We likewise have the case of the 
party who has had an unsuccessful 
business record or lacks experience 
entirely. In such a case we usually 
insist that there be plenty of capital 
to protect creditors in the event the 
business fails. 

“The relationship might be best 
defined as weakness in one ‘C’ hav- 
ing to be offset by extraordinary 
strength in another. If this is not 


every item is required in every case. 
Mr. Johnston names these general 
sources: 


(1) Sales representatives. 

(2) Interchanged rating and re- 
ports. 

(3) Ledger experience of others, 

(4) Customer or prospect (di- 
rect). 

(5) Banks. 

(6) Retail credit agencies and 
bureaus. 

(7) Analysis of financial state- 
ments. 








UNDERLYING THE CREDIT LINE 


“The credit risk increases relatively from manufacturer to 
distributor, to wholesaler, to retailer, to consumer.” 

“Condition is not a factor as related to the individual credit 
case except in extreme circumstances. Instead, it is an over- 
shadowing situation which affects all credit decisions at a par- 


ticular time.” 


“Capacity of the person or persons is probably the most im- 
portant of the three C’s (character, capacity, capital ).” 
“How a man manages his money is just as important as is his 


net worth.” 


“Weakness in one C must be offset by extraordinary strength 
in another.” Otherwise “the risk is definitely weak.” 

“In retail the applicant must satisfy two credit factors: ‘Can 
He Pay,’ and ‘Will He Pay,’ ”’ and “we usually obtain our basic 
information direct from the customer . . . the large turnover in 
accounts creates a credit investigation problem to be carefully 


weighed.” 





—Murray V. Johnston 








the case, then the risk is definitely 
weak.” 

Source and amounts of needed 
credit information refuse. to fall into 
a mold, whether wholesale or retail, 
Mr. Johnston explains. “Some ap- 
plications require a great deal of 
factual information, some require 
none, others require little. 

“Tt is always well to keep in mind 
that not all information available 
need be factual. Opinions play a 
big part in the makeup of any credit 
file; in some cases they may be en- 
tirely satisfactory as a basis for a 
decision, but dangerous in others. 
The important thing is to know what 
is an opinion and what is a fact.” 

In wholesale operations many 
sources of credit information are 
available and all have roles in a 
good credit decision, although not 
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Assuming that the individual 
salesman is dependable, he “usually 
provides the initial information, even 
if it is only the correct name, ad- 
dress and type of business of the 
new customer. He is in just as good ° 
a position to size up the external 
appearance of the business as any- 
one else. He comes in contact with 
others who sell that customer and 
can make general inquiry. We want 
as much information as we can get 
from the salesman, for the credit 
file. 

“A form is the best way to get the 
desired information from the sales- 
man. The Gulf form also gives an 
orderly method of handling the re- 
port in the credit office.” On Gul‘’s 
report form, “after the date of re- 
ceipt we look up the Dun & Brad- 
street ratings. In some cases w? 
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MURRAY V. JOHNSTON, gen- 

eral credit manager of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation, attended 
Miami University and the Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh, and holds a fellow 
award in the National Institute of 
Credit. 

After service with Procter and 
Gamble Distributing Company and 
R. M. Hollingshead Company, he 
joined the Gulf Companies, was 
appointed assistant general credit 
manager in ’33, acting general credit 
manager last year. 

Organizational offices include di- 
rector and vice president of the 
American Petroleum Credit Asso- 
ciation; treasurer and_ director, 
Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, and director of the 
Retail Credit Association of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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may combine the rating with a 
Credit Interchange report or the 
writing of references. 

“The reporting agencies are doing 
a good job, and doing everything 
they can to improve their services. 
No human institution has yet arrived 
at the stage of perfection.” 


Central Bureau Ledger Experience 

Mr. Johnston believes that for 
ledger experience a central bureau 
is the most economical and surest 
avenue to learn the paying habits of 
others, wholesale or retail. “The 
central bureau idea is growing all 
the time.” 

“While it is the custom to ask for 
the ledger experience of others by 
mail, more information usually can 
be obtained by a telephone call, 
especially if the other credit man 
is known personally. This is the ad- 
vantage of expanding personal con- 
tacts.” 


Two reasons cited for going direct 
to the buyer are (1) to get general 
information from a new customer, 
and (2) to request a financial state- 
ment. Of the new customer the in- 
formation sought first concerns 
“names of officers, when the busi- 
ness started, whether it is a pro- 
prietorship, partnership, or corpora- 
tion, etc. Normally a financial 
statement is not requested at such a 
time, although it is entirely in order 
to do so where the line of credit is 
substantial.” 


Two Printed Forms for Statements 
The Gulf Corporation uses two 
printed forms to obtain financial 
statements, a short one for small 
businesses, a more comprehensive 
one for large concerns. “A great 
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business need? 


pent let inadequate working capital restrict your profits. 
Don’t let doubts about a continuing source of funds delay 
your future progress. Get in touch with CoMMERCIAL CREDIT. 


With the money market tightening, it is re- 
assuring to know that funds obtained through 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method are not subject 
to calls or renewals ... that as your business 
increases, more COMMERCIAL CREDIT cash is 
available automatically. 


We offer you all the advantages of selling stock or taking in 
partners without the disadvantages. Funds available quickly, 
usually in 3 to 5 days. No interference with ownership, 
management, profits. Your cost is minimized because there are 
no preliminary charges; our one charge is a tax deductible 
expense and you pay only for money you actually use as your 
need varies. Once set up, our plan functions continuously for 
months or years, no matter where you are located in the U. S. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S 
method to supplement operating cash at the rate of 600 MILLION 
Do.tars this year. We’d like to send you complete facts about 
the advantages our method offers you. Write or wire the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below and say, “Send me 
information about plan offered in Credit & Financial Management.” 


BattimoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANGELEs 14—724 S.SpringSt. New Yorx 17—100E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 
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Balances in Harmony 

Walt Disney’s dwarfs pro- 
duced their own music while 
they worked, but whether it’s 
homemade or piped in, almost 
nine out of ten employees in 
banks believe a furnished “con- 
cord of sweet sounds” helps 
them on the job, wrote Karl F. 
Lanier of the First National 
Bank of Newport News, Va. 
His thesis, “Music in Banks,” 
written for the Graduate 
School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association, 
has been reprinted by Muzak 
Corporation of New York. 

Even the customers waiting 
in line hum the tunes. 

However, “work music will 
not perform miracles, over- 
come undesirable working con- 
ditions, compensate for weak- 
messes in personnel policy, or 
make up for any debility of 


management.” 





many statements, however, will be 
taken from audit reports and some- 
times certified by the accountant.” 

Mr. Johnston has concluded that 
customers like to deal direct with 
the credit department, -salesmen 
hesitate about getting financial fig- 
ures, “large companies do not want 
the salesman to know too much 
about their financial affairs,” while 
with jobbers and distributors “a 
close relationship between customei 
and credit department is the best 
pattern.” Personal interviews are 
for experienced personnel only. 

Gulf confines its bank inquiries on 
customers primarily to wholesale 
accounts while cooperating by giv- 
ing experience information and com- 
ments as requested. When con- 
fidential information is desired from 
the banks, representatives of Gulf’s 
credit department go to the banks 
rather than call for replies in writ- 
ing. 

For analysis of financial state- 
ments, Gulf interprets trends by ob- 
taining comparative balance sheet 


we like to deduct any intangible 
items from the net worth, 

“In some industries, such as that 
of the fuel marketer, which must 
carry heavy inventories, the debt is 
usually several times the net worth, 
and there is no dangerous condi- 
tion.” 

As for the ratio of net worth to 
fixed assets, “for businesses as a 
whole a 1.25 ratio might be con- 
sidered satisfactory, but no appraisal 
can be made from the ratio itself 
except by experience and from aver- 
age ratios for lines of business.” 

During an inflationary period, Mr. 
Johnston observes, “the current ratio 
must be considered along with the 
amount of working capital and its 
trend. The so-called 2 to 1 current 
ratio is subject to a lot of criticism 
but is a good starting point. 

“The normal turnover in inven- 
tory and receivables has a very defi- 
nite effect on working capital re- 
quirements. For example, a cash 
business has no receivables and 
might get by onaratioofltol. At 
the other extreme is a furniture 
store, which probably has a turnover 
of inventory only twice a year and 
must extend long terms. Its work- 
ing capital requirements are large, 
and its ratio should be a lot better 
than 2 to 1.” 


At the bottom of the Gulf form are 
worked out the percentage of re- 
ceivables of sales, and the percent- 
age of inventory of sales, with the 
number of days, to indicate turn- 
over. 

“Since we seldom obtain a sepa- 
rate figure on credit sales, where it 
is known that a business does a fair 
amount of cash business, these turn- 
over figures are understated.” 

It is better to watch the trend of 
operation of a customer than to ap- 
ply an industry pattern, Mr. John- 
ston believes. For example, “where 
there is slowness in meeting bills in 
the face of satisfactoty working 
capital and current ratio, the answer 
will usually be found in slow turn- 
over of receivables or inventory, or 
both.” 

Again, “where the profit is at a 
satisfactory figure and the compara- 
tive balance sheet shows proper use 
being made of the profit, we seldom 
prepare profit-and-loss statements. 
On the other hand, where the profit 
is not what we feel it should be, a 
comparative is prepared to deter- 
mine the reason, from analysis of 
the gross profit as well as the indi- 
vidual expense items.” And this, he 
comments, becomes a medium of 
recommendation to the customer to 
help him help himself. 


PULCHRITUDE ON PARADE. The Credit Women’s Club of St. Louis was out in front 
also when honors were awarded for the best float entered in the 20-mile parade climaxing 
a Carnival of Fun held by The Group Action Council of Metropolitan St. Louis, repre- 
senting 26 business and professional women’s clubs. Here are the credit women who 
graced their float: (1 to r) Miss Kathryn Bossle, The Garrison-Wagner Co.; Miss Rosie 
Beismann, Buschart Bros., Inc.; Miss Judy Hine, Chase Candy Co.; Mrs. Hazel Burns, 
Paul Sachs Originals, Inc.; Miss Dorothy Beismann, Buschart Bros., Inc., and Mrs. 
Mae Simon, Machinery, Inc. Mrs. Mary E. Kelley of Allied Construction Equipment Co., 
Inc., which furnished the float, is publicity director of the Credit Women’s Club. (Picture 
by St. Louis Globe-Democrat, also a member of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men). 


and comparative profit and loss 
statements for more than one 
period. | 

“We like to show the amount of 
net worth and total debt,” the 
seminar group was told, “since it/is 
often difficult to determine these 
totals at a glance from the balance 
sheet figures themselves. Likewise, 
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RECAPITULATION 


Industrial Production 


Adjusted Combined Index 


Federal Reserve Bank 
(Average of 1935-39 equals 100) 


po 2 | 221 
January 1952........ 221 
aS ere 203 
January 1953........ 236 


June 1953 (estimated) 241 


Wholesale Price Index 
For All Commodities 
Bureau of Labor 
U.S. Department of 


Commerce 
(Average of 1947-49 equals 100) 
Oe -) e 115.1 
January 1952...... 113.0 
Teme 19G28......... 111.3 
January 1953 ...... 109.9 
June 1953......... 109.5 








Coleman Asks Lower Tariffs 


| So Nations May Earn Dollars 


While cautioning that he does not 
advocate “giving a violent shock to 


4 protected industries,” John S. Cole- 


man, president 
of the Burroughs 
Corporation, De- 
troit, urges re- 
duction of tariffs 
and __simplifica- 
tion of customs 
procedures so 
that by trade the 
free nations may 
earn the dollars 
which the United 
States has supplied by aid. 

“Traditionally,” he told a lunch- 
eon gathering at the University of 
Michigan Law School’s Institute on 
Federal Antitrust Laws, “business 
has argued that, to the great benefit 
of the American consumer, competi- 
tion brings about shifts from less to 
more productive lines of business. 
It is time for us to see that the same 
argument applies to the world econ- 
omy. 

“Our objective should be to allow 
competition gradually to redirect re- 
sources from business operations 
protected from competitive stimulus 


ene] 
J. S. COLEMAN 


‘to other activities.” 


Mr. Coleman said a survey in 25 
cities by the Council on Foreign 
Relations indicated a movement of 
Opinion away from “a fairly solid 
protectionist front” for U. S. busi- 
ness and a feeling that the high level 
of international trade warrants ac- 
ceptance of increased imports even 
at the expense of injury to some 
domestic producers. 


And How Close Was YOUR Forecast 
Of Wholesale and Production Indexes? 


OW it can be told! Remember the 
feature “Reading the Business In- 
dexes of Mid-1953” in the January 
issue of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT? One hundred executives in 
industry and commerce had _ been 
asked in the late fall of 1952 to fore- 
cast the July 1, 1953, Wholesale Price 
Index for All Commodities, also the 
Industrial Production Adjusted Com- 
bined Index for that date. 

We now have the revised Indexes 
from the original sources, and com- 
parisons with the forecasters’ figures 
are in order. 

Only one of the CFM prognostica- 
tors rang the bell on one Index or the 
other. 

E. J. Spiegel, president of the Gay- 
lord Container Corporation, St. Louis, 
predicted that the Industrial Produc- 
tion Index on July 1, 1953, would be 
within the range of 235 to 245. The 
Federal Reserve Bank estimates 241. 
The average of the forecasts was 
209.7. 

Only six executives forecast 230 
or higher, and it is to be noted that 
the Index already had climbed to 
236 at January 1953. (The canvass 
necessarily had been made several 
months earlier, and the January 
issue had to go to press before this 
index figure was available). 


The Industrial Production Index, 
with the 1935-39 average as base, had 
read 221 for June 1951, and the same 
for January 1952, then dipped to 203 
for June last year. That was the time 
of the steel strike, a fact apparently 
overlooked by some in making their 
computations for June 1953. The 236 
of January 1953 shows the June 1952 
Index was atypical, reflecting abnor- 
mal circumstances. 

A special kudos goes also to Harold 
H. Berg, secretary and credit man- 
ager of the Dako- 
ta Electric Sup- 
ply Company 
and member of 
the board of di- 
rectors of the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Credit 
Men, for his 
foretelling of the 
Wholesale Price 
Index for all Commodities (Bureau 


of Labor, U.S. Department of Com- 


H. H. BERG 








E. J. SPIEGEL 


merce). Mr. Berg must have had 
radar-sensitivity to the economic and 
other forces in play, for his shot 
struck dead-center. 

Using the same base as before 
(average of 1947-49 as 100), the 
Bureau found 109.5 the Wholesale 
Price Index for June of this year. 
And 109.5 is precisely what Mr. Berg 
prophesied! 

The average of all wholesale price 
index forecasts was 109.9—and 109.9 
was the official Index for January 
1953. Many came close to the actual 
June figure. Twenty-five predicted a 
figure between 109 and 110 (both 
inclusive) and 17 of these were 110.0. 

In general summarization, the aver- 
age executive predicted the Industrial 
Production Index considerably lower 
than it proved to be. Mr. Spiegel 
alone forecast correctly, within his 
range of 235 to 245. Only one—W. 
I’. Hassee, controller, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind.—had a higher fore- 
cast. For the Wholesale Price Index, 
the predictions were much closer on 
the average but Mr. Berg’s was the 
one exact match of the official Index. 

And now! How will the two In- 
dexes read on July 1, 1954? 


Plants Miss on Cost Control 
Techniques, Keller Declares 
Many plants are not using cost 
control techniques with maximum 
effectiveness, and others do not have 
them, particularly in small busi- 
nesses, I. Wayne Keller, assistant 
controller, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., told the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 
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(Capital Demands Advise More Conservative 
Attitude Toward Mortgages, bankers Told 


ward mortgages, particularly 

regarding amortization, is ad- 
visable in these times of large de- 
mand for capital by corporations, in 
the opinion of Marcus Naidler, pro- 
fessor of finance at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Such a policy, says Dr. Naidler, 
should prolong the high level of 
building activity and at the same 
time “prevent some losses later on.” 
He sees the general outlook good 
for business and real estate, but 
noted the then steady rise of realty 
prices, approach toward satisfaction 
of the demand for homes, and the 
predicted fall-off in family forma- 
tion. 

With a reversal shift from indi- 
viduals to institutional investors in 
the majority percentage distribution 
of bond offers, there has been a 
rapid increase of socalled negative 
savings (repayment of outstanding 
debts), and this form of savings will 
go higher because of the sharp rise 
in private indebtedness, notably in 
home mortgages, the analyst told the 
savings and mortgage conference of 
the American Bankers Association, 
in New York. 


“So long as the demand for capi- 
tal by industry and the supply of 
mortgages are large,” the educator 
pointed out, “there is no investment 
problem for the institutional in- 
vestors. Once, however, capital ex- 
penditures by corporations and 
home building decrease, a serious 
investment problem for institu- 
tional investors will arise.” 


Emphasis on long-range values in 
real estate loans was advocated by 
Joseph R. Jones, vice president, Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

“Let us not be misled by the at- 
traction of quick turns in the mar- 
ket and the immediate gain which 
we might win, if the long-range ef- 
fect will not be healthy,” said the 
banker. “Let us not overextend our- 
selves in this period of great ex- 
pansion, but let us keep a proper 
reserve of lending power for the 
time when our good customers may 
need our assistance to meet the 
shock of changed conditions. 

“Let us furnish the credit needed 
for all sound projects that will prop- 


A MORE conservative attitude to- 


erly develop our own neighborhood 
and the nation. But let us also be 
farsighted and courageous enough 
to say ‘No’ to the unsound, specula- 
tive and inflationary request for 
credit.” 


Developments of Past Year 

Wendell T. Burns, senior vice 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, speaking 
as president of the A.B.A. savings 
and mortgage division, noted these 
velopments in the past year: 

(1) Extraordinary growth of sav- 
ings, with percentage increase in 
commercial banks more than 8 per 





Nowadays a businessman 
is judged by the company 
he keeps—solvent. 

—Sunshine Magazine 





cent and almost the same percentage 
gain in mutual savings banks; 

(2) Outstanding reserves against 
life insurance policies up 8 per cent; 

(3) Greatest percentage rise in 
savings in state and federally char- 
tered savings and loan associations; 

(4) New money investment in 
U.S. Savings Bonds $800 millions 
less than redemptions; 

(5) Decline in postal savings de- 
posits. 

The sharp increase in business of 
the savings and loan associations is 
due in part to the failure of banks to 
merchandise themselves, the con- 
ferees were told by John B. Mack, 
Jr., head of the advertising agency 
bearing his name. 

“Take a look at automobile ad- 
vertising today,” Mr. Mack de- 
clared. “Mainly it concentrates on 
the advantages of one make over 
the others—in appearance, price 
and performance. It merchandises! 
And that is just what banks have 
neglected to do.” 

How The Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society went about doing pre- 
cisely that — merchandising — was 
traced by Vice President Donaldson 
Creswell. 

First there was the construction 
of the modernistic skyscraper, with 
its 30-foot-high sign, “P.S.F.S.,” the 
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bank’s “most effective medium of ad- 
vertisement.” 

That was in 1932. Came the Forties 
and Federal Deposit Insurance—and 
a pronounced increase of federal 
savings and loan associations. While 
the P.S.F.S. branch offices helped 
meet this competition, new means to 
attract new depositors were needed. 

All the offices of the Society were 
modernized with new fixtures, light- 
ing, air conditioning, services were 
streamlined, and special attention 
was given to Manners, Mr. Creswell’s 
descriptive improvement on_ the 
phrase “Public Relations.” By round- 
table discussions and with specialists, 
a program of employee courtesy and 
helpfulness to customers went into 
high gear. Frequent publications 
helped carry the idea to the public. 

The bank’s school savings pro- 
gram has been extended to 145 
schools. Nineteen thousand of the 
school accounts of 10 years ago are 
now regular depositors, their ac- 
counts totaling $94 millions. There 
now are nine branch offices of the 
bank. Open house tours of the main 
office are regular features. Adver- 
tising has been stepped up. A 15- 
minute film, for civic showings, is 
the latest merchandising move. 


The result? Of 271,436 new ac- 
counts opened in mutual savings 
banks in Philadelphia last year, 
117,000 were with the Society, and 
deposit liability increased $40 mil- 
lions. 


That modernization pays, what- 
ever the field of the bank operation, 
was brought out by another speaker, 
J. B. Gander of the Building and 
Equipment Corporation of St. Louis. 

Mr. Gander cited a survey of 50 
remodeled and modernized banks 
showing that their combined deposits 
increased 19.8 per cent, checking ac- 
counts 20.6 per cent, safe deposit 
box rentals 30.3 per cent. Emphasis 
in reconstruction now is to create 
the atmosphere of a_ comfortable 
home. 

Ten suggested steps to retard the 
growth of private debt, while en- 
couraging thrift, were placed before 
the conference by Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, A.B.A. deputy manager in 
charge of the department of mone- 
tary policy. They are: 


(1) Adhere to conservative credit 
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policies; (2) Be more selective in 
granting loans; (3) Counsel against 
going too heavily into debt; (4) Re- 
vise tax law provisions which make 
jit advantageous to corporations to 
finance expansion by borrowing; 
(5) Return the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to its originally 
intended status as a standby agency; 
(6) Times are not appropriate to 
stimulate building by making real 
estate credit easier than it is; (7) “In 
this advanced stage of the business 
cycle, we should not assume that 
additional regulation of real estate 
credit never will be needed”; (8) 
Regulation W (on consumer credit) 
for all its disadvantages again could 
be a “useful anti-inflationary weap- 
on”; (9) Be prepared to cooperate 
if restoration of the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program becomes 
advisable; (10) A more restrictive 
policy of the Federal Reserve may 
be expected if inflationary trends 
develop. 

Full extension of mortgage col- 
lateral or “warehousing” loan serv- 
ice by banks may answer the public’s 
demand for a wider distribution of 
mortgage credit, the conferees were 
told by Thomas L. Nims, assistant 
secretary of the A.B.A. division. 


Shortcomings in the use of such 
“warehousing,” he warned, include 
the fact that it “has fed at the door 
of government subsidy,” has “pro- 
vided an avenue for the sale of 
veterans’ loans at discount prices,” 
and “without sound mortgage 
knowledge and careful supervision, 
it can be a means for a bank’s being 
left with poor loans in its ware- 
housing account.” 


Cautioning bankers to set “high 
performance standards” before fi- 
nancing shopping centers, Victor 
Gruen, New York architect, said the 
chief criteria should be business suc- 
cess, convenience and safety. 

Increased hazards and liabilities 
in operation today constitute the 
chief problem in operation of safe 
deposit departments, said Harvey 
Juhre, general manager, Marine 
Safe Deposit Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

The fact that the courts, in the 
absence of a uniform code, usually 
consider the bank’s relationship as 
that of bailment places an obligation 
upon the bank to guarantee the safe 
depositor adequate protection, right 
of free access, and privacy, Mr. 
Juhre declared. “If we are to dis- 
courage lawsuits we must conduct 
our business with an efficient, well- 
paid, trained personnel, ably super- 
vised by officers conversant with the 
statutes and common practices.” 








Your profit 


comes from risking 
working capital. 


You protect both when your 


accounts receivable 


are adequately covered by 


American Credit 
TNSUPANCE —oocir sa 


never a substitute for 
a credit department 
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American Credit Insurance contributes at 
least 12 major benefits to sound financial management 
and maximum sales efficiency. Find out how you can put 
them to work in your business. They are outlined in 
this informative book. We’d like to mail you a copy. 
Phone our office in your city or write AMERICAN CREDIT 
InpEMNity Company of New York, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, ‘Mail me book 
offered in Credit and Financial Management.” 
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The Seminar, Shortcut to Experience 


San Francisco Credit Leaders Mix Panels and Formal Addresses 


an increasingly important place 

in the educational programs of 
organized credit, in part because by 
planned condensation more view- 
points of more authorities on more 
topics can be placed before the audi- 
ence or “students.” 

However, not all subjects lend 
themselves to the panel medium, and 
individual addresses by analysts of 
specialized subjects also provide a 
change of pace in the program 
format. 

Recognition of these factors was 
evidenced in the planning of a five- 
week special seminar of the Credit 
Managers Association of Northern 
and Central California. Heading the 
educational committee was Law- 
RENCE GRINNELL of the Grinnell 
Company, San Francisco. 


T= panel discussion has taken 


Two Panels, Four Individual Talks 


Two panel discussions, one on in- 
surance and the other on legal 
aspects of credit, were complemented 
by four individual talks—on two 
aspects of salesmanship, on accounts 
receivable financing, and on ware- 
house receipt financing. Two of 
these addresses were reported in 
some detail in earlier issues of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
—one on “Credit and Sales Team- 
work” by Joun Nevuxom of Mc- 
Kinsey and Company, national man- 
agement consultants, and that on 


J. M. CONNERS M. DINKELSPIEL 


JOHN ENGLAND 


warehousing by Louis ALBEDI, as- 
sistant cashier, Bank of America, 
N.T. & S.A. 


The credit man and the salesman 
have the common basic objective of 
increasing the net for management 
and both have a selling job to do, 
declared John S. C. Ross, man- 
ager of domestic sales, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, in the open- 
er of the weekly series. 


“The credit man is the salesman’s 
best ally,” he declared, “because, 
through the extension of credit on a 
sound basis, the sales potential is 
greatly enlarged.” Besides provid- 
ing a satisfactory policy, the credit 
executive must “sell” the keeping of 
a proper ratio between receivables 
and working capital and a minimiz- 
ing of credit losses. 

The best “persuader,” he pointed 
out, does the most effective job in 
such situations as (1) “selling” a 
past-due account to pay up, (2) the 
prospective customer to use credit 
information, (3) the boss to agree to 
more liberal credit terms or a new 
policy or procedure, (4) the sales- 
manager to abandon his ideas of too 
liberal credit as inimical to the long- 
range good of the business, and {5) 
the credit personnel to observe pro- 
cedures and requirements for smooth 
operation. 

More than $65 millions a month is 
being advanced on receivable loans 


& 


A. P. SHAPRO 
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LOUIS ALBEDI 


to manufacturers, wholesalers and 
jobbers, evincing that receivable 
financing can be very advantageous 
to suppliers and their customers 
when they follow the rule that “if 
accounts receivable are discounted, 
accounts payable should be dis- 
counted,” said F. L. DANIELs, assist- 
ant vice president, Bank of America. 
The reason? “You are vitally in- 
terested in the paying habits of your 
customers.” 


How the Loan System Works 


“Our interest rates are on a slid- 
ing scale, based upon the amount of 
the loan,” Mr. Daniels explained. 
“We compute interest on an average 
daily balance and the loan fluctuates 
every day. A company using re- 
ceivable financing has the greatest 
need for funds on or about the 10th 
of the month, to discount payables. 
It therefore borrows heavily from us 
at that time. 

“Accounts receivable begin to 
come in three or four days after that, 
and instead of depositing the funds 
into the company’s bank account 
these collections are applied directly 
to the loan. The average loan will 
be about one-third of the peak bor- 
rowings. We charge interest only 
on the average and though the rate 
is higher than some other types of 
borrowings, the cost is comparable 
or even less.” 

Five different types of insurance 


J. G. NEUKOM ~« GRINNELL 








were discussed in the panel to which 
one seminar session was _ allotted. 
Speakers, topics and a highlight or 
two of the points advanced: 

Fire insurance: “Out of every 
100 firms sustaining serious fire 
damage, 43 subsequently fail. It is 
possible to insure against loss of 
earnings during an interruption of 
business caused by fire, explosion, 
wind, or other hazards. Use and 
occupancy, or business interruption 
insurance, should be carried by all 
businesses.”—RicHarp B. MaAsTERs, 
assistant U.S. manager, New Zealand 
Insurance Company. 

Casualty insurance: “In the field 
of liability insurance the exposure 
to losses from the commonplace and 
the odd and unusual accident can be 
insured in the same broad form 
liability insurance. This type of 
coverage issued with adequate limits 
is the best guarantee against un- 
insured loss that can impair an 
otherwise good credit rating.”—Roy 
W. Smit, resident vice president, 
Standard of Detroit Group. 

Inland and ocean marine insur- 
ance: “Be sure that your custom- 
ers are ‘marinewise.’”—Joun L. 
STEWART, assistant marine secretary, 
Fireman’s Insurance Group. 

Dishonesty insurance: “There is 
nothing mysterious about dishonesty 
insurance. Commonsense and good 
credit management dictate that 
every business firm should have 
this protection.”—JamEes H. WELLs, 
manager, American Surety Com- 
pany. 

Contract bonds: “Payment of ma- 
terialmen and suppliers is certain 
only when a labor and material bond 
or a payment bond is required by 
the owner, whether it be a private 
or government bond.”—Sruart D. 
MENIsT, assistant secretary, Fire- 
man’s Fund Group. 

The four attorneys on the panel 
on legal aspects of credit concen- 
trated their discussions upon bank- 
ruptey problems. 

James M. Conners, attorney for 
the Board of Trade of San Francisco, 
as moderator, commented on each of 
six acts upon which an involuntary 
bankruptcy proceeding may be in- 
itiated, explained seven grounds for 
opposing the discharge of bankrupts 
and cautioned credit managers to 
acquaint the trustee or his attorney 
with any information which might 
be the basis for filing specifications 
of objection to discharge. He urged 
frequent reference to the summary 
of procedure published in the N.A. 
C.M. Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws. 

Martin DINKELSPIEL traced the 
history of bankruptcy from ancient 





The reason why so few people 
are agreeable in conversation is 
that each is thinking more about 
what he intends to say than about 
what others are saying, and we 
never listen when we are eager 
to speak. 

—Rochefoucauld 





Greece up to the current Act with 
its “broad humanitarianism,” and 
added: 

“If each of you would stop and 
think that your firms set up a per- 
centage of the volume of business 
that you do for bad debts, which in 
turn both the state and federal gov- 
ernments recognize income tax-wise 
as a proper deduction, which pro- 
jected loss you in turn pass on to 
the consumer in increased costs, 
your attitude towards the debtors, 
unless they be dishonest, should be 
more one of sympathy and coopera- 
tion.” 

JOHN ENGLAND, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, noted that in most cases of 
his appointment as receiver “there 
was no insurance covering the fur- 
niture, fixture and merchandise, and 


if a fire had occurred between the 
date of the filling of the petition and 
the first meeting of the creditors 
there would have been a complete 
loss to the creditors,”. and so such 
appointment helped the creditors in 
the saving of rent and in protection 
of the property by the placing of 
insurance. He noted also that “in 
some instances the creditors have 
produced buyers who have paid 
more money for the assets than a 
speculator.” 


ArtTHUR P. SHapro, of Shapro and 
Rothschild, discussed last  fall’s 
amendments to the Bankruptcy Act 
and their “beneficial effect on credi- 
tors who chose not to approve a plan 
of reorganization or extension, which 
involved the granting to new credi- 
tors (after confirmation) of priority 
of payment, in the event of liquida- 
tion, over the old creditors . . . one 
of the principal vices of the Chapter 
XI proceedings.” 


Mr. Shapro urged willing service 
on creditors’ committees and com- 
mittee vigilance in supervising op- 
erations of a debtor or receiver “so 
that the court can be currently in- 
formed of activities or results con- 
trary to the interests of creditors.” 


MaAarsu & McLENNAN 
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Credit Conditions and Collections Good 


In Most Countries of Latin-America 


collections prompt in most Latin- 

American countries, as shown by 
the semi-annual survey of members 
of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association 
of Credit Men. The 15 “good” mar- 
kets, of the 24 reported, are in the 
order of relative standings: 

Nicaragua, Dominican Republic, 
Panama, British Possessions, Haiti, 
Netherlands Possessions, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Vene- 
zuela, French Possessions, Puerto 
Rico, Peru and Honduras. With 
slight changes the same sequence 
held for these 15 in the category 
of prompt collection performance. 
Nicaragua was the leader in both 
index ratings. 

Fairly good and fairly prompt 
were Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador 
and Chile. Poor conditions and 
slow collections were recorded for 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Bolivia and 
Argentina, while Brazil alone re- 
ceived the lowest rating in both. 


(y= CONDITIONS are good and 


Argentina 


Because of its favorable harvest, the 
Argentine has been in a position to 
conclude satisfactory agreements with 
several countries covering the exchange 
of grains, etc., for manufactured goods. 
The movement back to the farms is be- 
ing accelerated. A good market again 
for the United States is indicated some- 
time in the future. 


Bolivia 
Credit policy calls for irrevocable 
letters of credit confirmed by a New 


York bank. The few outstanding sight 
drafts are six to eight months old. 


Brazil 

Shipments have been withheld re- 
cently because of the confused situation. 
New orders forwarded are covered by 


import permits calling for payment at — 


the free rate, but no clear understand- 
ing of the possibility of prompt payment 
is to be had. Authoritative reports are 
that Brazil will have available in dollar 
exchange only $15 millions a month 
over and above allocations for such 
purposes as highly essential materials 
and debt payments. 


Chile 


Shipping is on a letter of credit basis 
with some sight drafts for amounts 
under $2,500. Payment has been prompt 
in many instances. Very few allotments 
of preferential exchange are being 
made. The world price for copper is 
considerably under the Chilean price, 
which may seriously reflect on the 
country’s future dollar earnings. 


Colombia 


Measures taken by the Colombian 
government to curb imports by requir- 
ing large advance deposits at the time 
of registering imports, and the higher 
reserve requirements of banks, appear 
to have reduced the volume of new 
import registrations. Efforts of Colom- 
bian buyers to receive liberalized credi: 
terms are declined as inimical to Colom- 
bia’s effort to maintain a relative equili- 
brium between imports and exchange 
income. 


Costa Rica 


Prompt payment on a sight draft basis 
has been the rule. Central Bank hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange were 
at a record high in April. A little pres- 
sure for easing of terms has been 
resisted because of. political problems 
and the effect any drop in coffee prices 
would have on the economy. 


Cuba 


Payment experience on drafts con- 
tinue favorable. With business not as 
good as in 1952 and no marked increase 
in the second half expected, neverthe- 
less there were prospects that stock 
surplus would be partly worked off 
under Britain’s purchase of a million 
tons of sugar. 


Guatemala 

While the payments on sight draft 
have been prompt, conditions in the 
country continue unfavorable despite 
$25 millions excess exports to the 
United States over imports. Political 
conditions are against over-optimism. 


Nicaragua 

Payments are being watched closely 
following a regulation that no advance 
deposit will be required on certain 
kinds of merchandise when registering 
orders. There had been some delays in 
payments on sight drafts before intro- 
duction of a requirement of 100 per cent 
deposits on cordobas. The new order 
raises a question of possible return to 
delayed payments. 


Peru 

Foreign investors and traders have 
welcomed the country’s sound economic 
policies, in balanced fiscal operations, 
anti-inflationary measures restricting 
credit and limiting imports, and a 
progressive attitude toward foreign in- 
vestments. Good business is indicated. 


Uruguay 

While sales are limited, bills are on a 
current basis following establishment of 
a policy that buyers accept drafts on a 
six months basis, with the condition 
they negotiate a 180-day future ex- 
change contracted with the Central 
Bank. This followed the serious ex- 
change difficulties of early 1952. 
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Davis Is Detroit Secretary; 
Phelan Directs Development 
Louis F. Davis has been named 
secretary-manager of the Detroit 
Association of Credit Men and.L. E 
Phelan, who reaches retirement age 
next year, becomes director of de. 


: Pe a _ 

L. F. DAVIS L. E. PHELAN 
velopment, in a transitional action of 
the association’s board of directors, 
E. C. Lockman, who has had charge 
of the Interchange Bureau, is as- 
sistant secretary. 

Mr. Davis for several years has 
been operating manager and _ has 
served in the adjustment bureau. 
Born in Detroit and educated at the 
University of Detroit, majoring in 
commerce and finance, he has lived 
in the city all but three years while 
he was St. Louis regional business 
management manager for the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. He was 
formerly with Haskins & Sells, certi- 
fied public accountants, and _ later 
assistant treasurer of the Bulldog 
Electric Products Company. He did 
liaison work in Washington in the 
war years. He is married and has 
one daughter. Photography is his 
hobby; he processes his own color 
films and prints. 

A board resolution noted that Mr. 
Phelan “has given 32 years of faith- 
ful service to the association, the 
last 16 as secretary-manager, has 
made many worth-while and lasting 
contributions to the credit profes- 
sion, and has constantly given freely 
of his counsel and advice . . . to his 
fellow men and to the business com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Phelan, known as “Mr. Credit” 
in Detroit industrial and financial 
circles, activated the adjustment 
bureau in 1922 and started the Trade 
Group department (16 Groups) be- 
fore becoming the fourth secretary- 
manager of the Detroit association. 
In his new post he will also have 
consultative duties. 


W. A. Wiedersheim Dies 
William A. Wiedersheim, Phila- 

delphia attorney and formerly vice 

president of the Credit Men’s Asso- 


ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
died at 64. 
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SELLING IDEAS IN LETTERS 


(Interest, Desire, Examples, Ac- 
tion) and AIDA (not an opera but 
Attention, Interest, Desire, Action) 
is that a quick grasp of the mean- 
ings is difficult. Here’s where the 
cartoons and rules behind them 
come into significance, he points 
out. 


“The first attitude of the reader,” 
says the educator, “is a sleeping one, 
definitely bored, distinctly suspicious 
—the individual with a ‘filing’ 
(wastebasket) inclination.” 


Build a Fire Under Him 


The best way to overcome this 
attitude at the outset, he explains, is 
to set a flame under the individual 
(page 10, col. 1)—not with freak 
gadgets or “shock-treatment” but by 
telling him something he wants to 
read, something with the “you” ap- 
proach, such as “Your charge ac- 
count has been opened.” 

The next attitude to beat down 


| is that of “What’s it to me?” or “Why 


bring that up?” Now comes Mr. 
Trapolin’s second cartoon. He ex- 
plains: The reader is on the Island 
of Self Interest and the one way to 
reach him is to build a bridge of 
benefits. “Tell him what your serv- 
ice will do for him”—in maintaining 
his credit rating, in reaping the ad- 
vantages of savings by prompt pay- 
ment. And it is only by specifically 
applying those benefits to the reader, 
in the wording of the letter, that 
“you will be able to get across to his 


» island,’ Mr. Trapolin adds. 


Action Is the Final Answer 


Now for the third hurdle, the read- 
er’s attitude of questioning the bene- 
fits pointed out, a skepticism grown 
out of “the immunity he has built up 
over the years in reading of so many 
false benefits.” The solution here, 
says Mr. Trapolin, is to present cases. 
(Third cartoon from the top in the 
box on page 10.) 

“A good salesman reaches into his 
briefcase and pulls out testimonials, 
diagrams, facts, figures, samples, to 
prove his statements. You have the 
same job to do. You must prove each 
benefit. And it is always better to 
understate than overstate.” 

Finally, with benefit proved to the 
reader, there’s the attitude of “So 
what?” The answer, says Mr. Trapo- 
lin, referring to the bottom cartoon 


of a man walking, is action, today. 
“Tell him what you want him to do. 
Tell him when and how. The very 
last thought, not paragraph, should 
be action today or now. The only ex- 
ception is when your letter, such as 
the average collection letter, has re- 
action as its purpose. But even here 
an action-close to the letter is often 
advisable. 

“The secret in making every letter 





WELL RECEIVED 


Favorable reception con- 
tinues to be reported from 
all areas for the 40-page 
brochure, “Credit Letters 
That Increase Sales,” pub- 
lished by the New York 
Credit and Financial Man- 
agement Association. Co- 
operating with the credit 
planning committee of the 
association was the R. H. 
Morris Associates of New- 
town, Conn., correspond- 
ence consultants. 

The booklet contains 36 
model letters, covering a 
wide range of day-to-day 
correspondence subjects of 
credit departments. 





a sales letter is to remember the 
four diagrams. Put them alongside 
every letter and test it.” 


Ivor A. Trapolin, attorney and lec- 
turer in the American Institute of 
Banking, New Orleans chapter, at Loy- 
ola University, from which he holds 
degrees, won the “Outstanding Citizen 
Award” of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1949. 


One Way to Hold Customers 


ERE’S how Larry A. Hume, 
credit manager of the Peerless 
Cement Credit Corporation of De- 
troit, remembered the customers at 
the beginning of the new year—and 
it’s safe to say the customers have 
remembered Peerless throughout the 
year because of this gesture. 
On the company’s letterhead Mr. 
Hume wrote: 






BEGUN ON P. 10 





A New Year Greeting 


Most of us are so busy with the com- 
plex problems of trying to make a 
living that we often forget to com- 
pliment the other fellow on a job 
well done. Peerless always plans to 
sell only the best accounts in a com- 
munity, and we want you to know 
that it’s a real pleasure to do busi- 
ness with people like you who make 
a practice of paying their bills 
promptly. 

We recognize that a good credit 
standing is evidence of intelligence 
and ability in.business. One of our 
prime objectives is to help our cus- 
tomers maintain a good credit rating 
during this period of expanded busi- 
ness volume. In our book the fellow 
who pays his bills on time certainly 
is not “The Forgotten Man.” He is 
not taken for granted. 

We know, by the fact that your ac- 
count is in good standing, that you 
are accepting your responsibility in 
helping to keep business on a sound 
and healthy basis. 

Our hats are off to you! 


Sometarios ove 
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@ all-metal— 
one piece 


@ neat, clean 
G@ppearance 


The Liberty Copyholder puts all copy in 
full view, at correct angle for easy, efficient typing. 
Designed so it will hold even a heavy book 
Without tipping. Made of heavy gauge steel 
with soft grey finish. Size, 7” wide, 934” high, 
6” base. So low in cost . . . you can afford 
one for every typist. 


ORDER NOW by mail if not cvailable 
from your stationer. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Makers of Liberty Record Storage Products 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Modernizing for Office Efficiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Double Capacity Wardrobe Rack 


Two new “collapsible” wardrobe 
racks with unique twin hanger bars 
that double the capacity have been 
announced by Vogel-Peterson Com- 
pany, 1127 West 37th st., Chicago 9. 
The 3-foot rack has a capacity of 48 
coats and hats and the 4-foot unit 
holds 64 coats and hats on slightly 
over 4 square feet of floor space. 
Double hooks which straddle the 
hanger bars can be snapped on or 
off and coat hangers substituted. 
Another feature is that these “Dou- 
ble Chekerette” racks can be 
knocked down for storage or trans- 
portation. Portability, when set up, 
is provided with large casters in the 
base, permitting wheeling whether 
loaded or unloaded. The wardrobe 
racks are constructed of welded 
square steel shapes; the manufac- 
turer says they will stand rigidly 
indefinitely under full load. They 
are finished in baked gray enamel, 
and can be set up in less than a min- 
ute without the use of tools or 
fasteners. 


Binding 300 Books an Hour 


With the new Model 16 FB Foot- 
Power Binding Machine, the manu- 
facturers, General Binding Corpora- 
tion, 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 
14, state that an unskilled operator 
can bind more than 300 books an 
hour, with a_ professional-looking 
plastic binding. The model sells as 
an integral unit, complete with dies, 


frame and all accessories needed for 
volume punching of loose sheets. A 
sample assortment of full length 
plastic bindings, ranging from 3/16 
inch to 14%” diameter, is included 
with each machine. Nine different 
colors, and gold and silver, are avail- 
able in both wide backbone and 
narrow backbone style. The equip- 
ment is especially adaptable for 
office or plant locations that require 
increased production capacity of 
plastic bound duplicated, printed or 
typewritten material and other lit- 
erature. The manufacturer offers 
without charge a. special plastic- 
bound portfolio telling the complete 
story of this new equipment, includ- 
ing advantages, applications, lists of 
users and prices. 


New Hand-Addressing System 

The new addressing system an- 
nounced by Reynolds & Reynolds, 
800 Germantown Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio, operates on the liquid dupli- 
cating principle. It consists of a 
Dupli-Riter table, an applicator 
fluid, specially prepared master ad- 
dress cards, and a Dupli-Riter Ap- 
plicator. The applicator contains a 


When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 
that you read about them in 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 
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reservoir in the handle with a wick 
and roller on the end. Few or many 
mailing pieces can be addressed 
quickly and easily, with no special 
training. Economical master address 
cards, prepared on a typewriter or 
written by hand, are used in place 
of addressing plates. Names may be 
added or removed in seconds, mak- 
ing it easy to keep mailing lists up 
to date. Each card will reproduce 
50 times or more. Table dimension 


eis 54%” by 11”. 


All-Purpose Bookkeeping Machine 

A fully descriptive “Low-Cost” 
bookkeeping machine has been put 
on the market by Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. It produces multiple records 
with mechanical proof for every 
entry, instantly-computed account 
balances, and automatically accum- 
ulated accounting control figures. 
All computations are made step-by- 
step within the registers. Cross- 
register, which computes the new 
account balance, will lock auto- 
matically if the balance is tran- 
scribed incorrectly. The same is true 
of the vertical registers, and com- 
plete proof of posting is assured by 
comparison of totals in the pickup 
and proof column to show that old 
balances have been entered cor- 











steel office furniture. 





rectly, by comparison of totals in 
charge and credit columns with pre- 
list totals, and asterisk in the bal- 
ance column to show correct entry 
for each new balance. The 46-key, 
touch-operated, alphabetical-numer- 
ical keyboard permits each item to 
be described as fully as desired in 





large type on originals and carbons. 
Precision made, the 70-pound “Low- 
Cost” is of modern appearance with- 
out and clean functional design 
within, well protected but accessible 


| for qualified maintenance personnel. 


The manufacturers will send full 
data on cost and description. 


' Versatile Four-Drawer File 


Designed as part of today’s execu- 
tive office, the new four-drawer ex- 
ecutive file of the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester 
3, N.Y., has just been announced. 
It completes the executive suite of 
Finished in 





Neutra-tone gray, this cabinet, No. 
49424-L,, has four letter-drawers 
which operate on cradle-type sus- 


pensions. It features a pedestal rim 
base, panel side and a linoleum- 
covered molded top. It is versatile, 
Since in addition to serving as a file 
it can be used as a 32 by 28 inch 
table, a desk-top extension, a tele- 
Phone cabinet, an end table or a 
Magazine table. 





A recent business writer, in 
commenting on the value of 
non-physical assets in the sale 
of a business, has the following 
to say about credit records: 

“Credit records, if properly 
kept, ave very important to the 
buyer of a business. Knowing 
which customers are the best 
credit risks can save sizable 
sums in unpaid bills. Without 
these lists, the purchaser of a 
company requires outside credit 
information, higher credit in- 
surance or runs the risk of 
offending good credit cus- 
tomers.” 

This is just another indica- 
tion of the earning power of 
good credit administration and 
a way to capitalize on the cost 
of credit investigation. 


The Creditier (Pittsburgh) 








_— 


New Office Copying Device 


A new office copying machine, 
DeveLorp Combi, is being distributed 
by the Copease Company, 270 Park 
ave., New York 17, N.Y. This pro- 
duces dry, positive’ copies of any 
original up to 14” wide and any 
length, in less than 45 seconds. 
Copies can be single or double- 
sided on card stock, airmail or even 
transparent paper. The machine re- 
quires no dark room or trays of 
liquids. It can be plugged in any- 
where and uses Copyrapid paper in 
four sizes from 84%” by 11” to 14” 
by 17”, as well as in continuous rolls 
814” to 14” wide. The original is 
inserted with a sheet of negative 
paper into the upper slot in the ma- 
chine and is electrically fed through 
the exposing unit. The original is 
returned to normal use while the 
negative paper and a sheet of Copy- 
rapid positive paper are fed through 
the lower slot. In seconds the sheets 
are ejected fully developed. In addi- 
tion to electrically operated models, 
there is a manual model for hand 
operation, if desired. 


- Company, 


Two-Way Pressure Control 

The new model L-54 of the Copy- 
Rite Duplicator, just announced by 
the Wolber Duplicator & Supply 
Department 520, 1203 
Cortland st., Chicago 14, has an 
exclusive “two-way” pressure con- 
trol. This permits retaining the 





pressure setting most desirable for 
particular runs, so that “best” set- 
ting is not lost when roller pressure 
is released on completion of the job. 
This is to assure consistent sameness 
in all copies. Other features are the 
positive margin adjustment; complete 
roller release; new fluid container 
of all aluminum design following 
contour of machine, permitting easy 
measurement of fluid level, faster 
flow for quicker work, and eco- 
nomical draining. The machine is 
in neutral hammerloid finish with 
embossed name, directional arrows. 


“Veep” Fire-Resistant Safe 
Compact and modern in design, a 
streamlined, fire-resistant safe called 
the VEEP has been introduced by the 
Protectall Safe Company, Syracuse, 
N.Y. Engineered to protect vital 
records against fire, it is said to 
withstand fire for one hour at tem- 
peratures reaching 1,700 degrees 
Fahrenheit before the safe’s interior 





reaches 350 degrees, the temperature 
at which paper burns. Though priced 
low, the safe features the same 
heavy-duty combination locks used 
on their higher priced safes, say the 
manufacturers. It is 20” high, 13” 
wide and 15” deep, with inside di- 
mensions of 13” x 10” x 10”. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


Pau. RUTHERFORD has been named 
chairman of the board of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany and is succeeded in the presi- 
dency by Witson C. JAINSEN, who 
also becomes a director. MANNING 
W. Hearp has been elected first vice 
president and general counsel. 


Mr. Rutherford, who is also a di- 
rector of Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and a trustee of the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
joined the company in 1914 as New 
York department manager, became 
vice president in 1925 and vice presi- 
dent and general manager in 1934. 

Mr. Jainsen, starting with a sum- 
mer vacation job, was in various 
field claim offices and in 1935 be- 
came vice president in charge of 
casualty claims. 


Mr. Heard became associated with 
the company in 1933, was elected 
secretary in 1937, vice president in 
1939. 


JosepH J. LaputKA has been ad- 
vanced to secretary-treasurer of the 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, 
Camden, N.J., after seven years as 
credit manager of the corporation. 
Mr. Laputka, following graduation 
from the Duquesne University school 
of business administration, served in 
several branches of the credit de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. He is a member of 
the credit department executive 
committee of the Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers Association. 


W. D. Wresracut, appointed gen- 
eral credit manager of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company in St. Louis, 
began his commercial career at the 
age of 14, first attempting to become 
a baker, then clerking in a hardware 
company office, then making a try in 
the milling business, and finally 
joining the Friedman-Shelby Com- 
pany, Division of International Shoe 
Company, in 1918, as a bookkeeper. 
In a couple of years he moved up to 
assistant to the credit manager, and 
in 1925 he took over the credit and 
collection management of the Fried- 
man-Shelby Division. A leader in 
credit circles, not only in the boot 
and shoe industry but in the credit 
association activities in St. Louis, 
Mr. Wiebracht has been active in 
committees and various functions of 
the St. Louis Chapter of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 








R. A. Sproat, named _ assistant 
treasurer of Eureka Williams Cor- 
poration at a board meeting in New 
York City, had joined the organiza- 
tion in February. Previously he 
was controller of the Mid-West Body 
and Manufacturing Division of Elec- 
trographic Corporation in Paris, IIl. 
and office and personnel manager 
for the Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Companies in Chicago, Newark, and 
Stevens Point, Wis. 





PAUL RUTHERFORD 


Cc. E. MAGOON 


T. S. TURKINGTON 


J. J. LAPUTKA 


Tuomas S. TURKINGTON, controller, 
Kennedy Valve Manufacturing 
Company, Elmira, N.Y., has added 
the duties of secretary. Mr. Turk- 
ington joined Kennedy Valve in 1945 
as general auditor, and was made 
controller in 1950. He had been a 
supervising senior accountant with 
Miller, Donaldson and Company, of 
New York City. Graduate of the 
Royal Belfast Academical Institute, 
the Belfast Municipal College of 
Technology, and the School of Ac- 
countancy, he took up public ac- 
counting in Ireland. Coming to this 
country he spent 12 years account- 
ing in the theatre department of 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 
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Election of C. E. Macoon to treas- 
urer of the National Tube Division 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is in succession to the position 
vacated by the retirement of H. J, 
Hirshman, who continues in a con- 
sultative capacity. Mr. Magoon, who 
had studied at the University of IIli- 
nois, started in business with the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
in St. Louis. In 1939 he joined United 
States Steel as an auditor in the 
Pittsburgh general offices of the for- 
mer Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion. Three years later he became 
assistant treasurer of the Tubular 
Alloy Steel Corporation at Gary, 
Ind., U. S. Steel subsidiary, moved 
up to treasurer in 1944, and on that 
corporation’s merger with the Na- 
tional Tube Division he became as- 
sistant treasurer of the latter. 


Dona.p B. Woopwarb, vice presi- 
dent for research of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
has been named chairman of the 
finance committee of the Vick Chem- 
ical Company. He is a trustee of 
the Brookings Institute and a mem- 
ber of the committee on research in 
finances of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research: 


P. L. Yates, assistant controller 
since 1951, has been elected con- 
troller of the Crane Company, of 
Chicago, succeeding F. H. Kaiser, 
retired. C. C. Marks, auditor, was 
made assistant controller, and E. H. 
PETERSON, formerly assistant secre- 
tary, was appointed assistant treas- 
urer. 


MeEtvin T. JENSEN,  secretary- 
treasurer of Aermotor Company, 
Chicago manufacturer, has added 
the duties of a vice president. The 
move accompanied the elevation of 
William H. Hamilton to president on 
the retirement of Daniel R. Scholes 
from that post. Mr. Scholes con- 
tinues on the board. 


Rosert L. CuiarkK has been ap- 
pointed director of purchases of the 
Kropp Forge Ordnance Company, 
Melvindale, Mich. 


TueEoporE J. LERoy, assistant credit 
manager of The First National Bank 
of Jersey City, has been appointed 
assistant cashier. He represents the 
bank in the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association. 
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MRS. HINES JAMES RUSSELL 


Mrs. Outve Hacer HINEs, secretary 
of Dan F. Hyland, Inc., St. Louis, has 
added the responsibilities of assistant 
treasurer. She will continue as sec- 
retary. From the Mountain States 
Business College in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., where she was born, Mrs. 
Hines went on to Missouri Institute 
of Accountancy and Law and con- 
tinued at St. Louis University night 
school. She joined Hyland, Inc., in 
1935 and has served as secretary 
and credit manager since 1943. In 
June she was elected president of 
the Credit Women’s Club of St. 
Louis, having previously served as 
chairman of the Automotive Credit 
Group. 


JAMES RUSSELL, elected secretary 
of the Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, 
will continue his duties as assistant 
treasurer. With the company’s finan- 
cial division since 1939, Mr. Russell 
was appointed assistant treasurer in 
1945. In May of last year he took 
over the responsibilities of assistant 
secretary. Mr. Russell was grad- 
uated in 1935 from Northwestern 
University, where he majored in ac- 
counting and finances. He is active 
in church and civic activities in 
Park Ridge, IIl., where he resides. 


GeraLp L. PHILLIPPE has been 
elected controller of the General 
Electric Company. Born in Wyom- 
ing, Mr. Phillippe was graduated 
from the University of Nebraska in 
1932 with a bachelor of science de- 
gree in business administration, and 
received his master’s degree the fol- 
lowing year. He joined General 
Electric in 1933 as a student in the 
company’s business training course, 
and was employed in the accounting 
disbursements division in Schenec- 
tady. 

Named traveling auditor in 1935, 
he was assigned to audit G-E af- 
filiated companies in this country 
and affiliates of the International 
General Electric Company in Col- 
ombia and Venezuela. He held this 
Position until 1942, when he became 
Statistician for G-E in New York 
City. 

In 1947 Mr. Phillippe was ap- 
Pointed auditor for the former ap- 
paratiis department, and in 1950 was 


named controller for the department. 
In November 1951 he was appointed 
manager of finance of the apparatus 
sales division, holding that office 
until May 26, when he was elected 
controller for the corporation. 


Cart H. Maar has been advanced 
to president and director of the 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Company 
of Syracuse, N.Y., from executive 





vice president, to succeed the late A. E. BAYLEY W. G. PHILLIPS 
Warren B. Unbehend. 2 
Mr. Maar, who had left Rutgers Appointed treasurer of U. S. Steel 


Supply Division of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Chicago, ARTHUR 
E. Baytey succeeds the late Fred- 
erick C. Teuteberg. 

Mr. Bayley, graduate of the New 
York University school of com- 
merce, joined U. S. Steel in 1942 as 
a credit representative for the 
American Steel and Wire Division in 
New York, and four years later 
transferred to U. S. Steel Supply as 
assistant treasurer in the warehous- 
ing division’s general office in Chi- 
cago. He was credit manager of 
H. H. Pike & Company from 1930 to 
1939, then credit manager of Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
G. L. PHILLIPPE Cc. H. MAAR Corporation, New York district, 
until he joined American Steel and 
Wire Division. 

Named treasurer of The Glidden 
Company at Cleveland, WiLL1AM G. 
PuHILLIPs succeeds John A. Peters, 
who continues as a vice president 
and a director. Mr. Phillips, who 
also succeeds W. J. O’Brien, retired, 
on the board of directors, is a gradu- 
ate of Antioch College and a certi- 
fied public accountant. He joined 
Glidden as a tax accountant. 


University in his junior year to en- 
list for service in the A.E.F., joined 
the auditing staff of the General 
Electric Company, but in 1923 was 
back in Syracuse on the staff of 





Hurdman and Cranston. He is a 
certified public accountant and a 
graduate of the school of banking at 
Rutgers. Mr. Maar is president of 
the Rochester and Central New York 
Chapter of The Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates and treasurer of the New York 
State Bankers Association. 








Advice is a poor substi- 





tute for good example. W. P. Stetzelberger has been 
—Chicago Tribune elected assistant secretary of Glid- 
den. 








WILLARD S. GATES (left) named credit manager of the new Albany division credit 
office of the American Oil Company of New York is being congratulated by R. W. 
Reilly (center), manager of the division, and Gilbert J]. Timone, general credit manager. 
Mr. Gates, who joined the company in the Albany sales division 15 years ago, was 
advanced last year to assistant credit manager of the Metropolitan New York-Newark 
Division. 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


SUBCONTRACTING FOR SMALL PLANTS 

—4 pp. Often the most practical 
way for small manufacturers to 
participate in defense orders is 
through subcontracting. This leaflet 
tells how to go about getting a con- 
tract. Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 
Free. 


A Srupy or INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT 

Pitans—For executives faced with 
pension planning problems, this 146- 
page book covers years of expe- 
rience in developing and administer- 
ing pension trust plans. The study 
deals with plans covering more than 
25 per cent of all employees covered 
by industrial retirement plans. Al- 
together, 314 plans are discussed in 
this reference. Write Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 


SELLING THE U. S. Market—A basic 

book for sales managers covering 
the many problems facing manufac- 
turers in selling successfully in the 
United States. The intricate subject 
of marketing and selling is reduced 
to simple terms in this comprehen- 
sive handbook. 139 pp. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 221 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Price $1.00. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


End Wraps 
r Problems 


@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


@ SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 





® 
Provide check- 
room efficiency. 
End locker room 
» evils—fit in any- 
1 where. Accom- 
| modate 3 (or 6) 
/ persons per run- 


hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion. Modern baked enamel 
finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


Wrecker ® VALET RACKS © 
"= Commercial, industrial om Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- Wardrobe and Locker Racks 


ment and complete checkrooms. for the office and the home 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO., 1i2i W. 37th St., Chicago 9, U.S.A. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. 
~“— St., Room 1538, Chicago 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


313—Drirect Matt ENVELOPE Com- 
PANY’S 28-page illustrated booklet 
features a summary of current 
postal rules and regulations. Among 
the subjects covered: how to make 
use of reduced mailing rates, save 
time at the post office, important 
facts about direct mail advertising, 
how to correct mailing lists, parcel 
post and insurance rates, and how to 
save money with commercial in- 
surance. 

v 


314—CuarLES Bruninc Company, 
Inc., will send “Copyflex Speeds 
Paperwork in Modern Banks.” In- 
cluded with other data are five 
case histories of banks which have 
lowered costs and increased effi- 
ciency through the elimination of 
manual copying. 
Vv 


315—Fox River Paper CORPORATION 
will send a free kit of samples of 
translucent bond originals, showing 
scope of diazo-type machine-copy- 
ing of printing, typing, handwriting 
and drawing. 
v 

316—Tirrany StTanp Company, in 
the booklet “My First Choice,” 
presents complete descriptions and 
photographs of office machine stands 
in color, with facts on the practic- 
ability of this equipment. 


v 


317—VocaLINnE CoMPANY OF AMER- 
IcA, Inc., has a booklet giving full 
details on the Vocatron portable 
“wire-less” intercommunication sys- 
tem. This system operates on light- 
ing circuit and is adaptable for many 
purposes. 
Vv 


318—TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
is distributing its 1953 book of street 
and highway accident data entitled 
“Who Me?” 28 pages and free on 
request. 

v 


319—Bert H. Morris Company will 
be glad to send new catalog cover- 
ing desk sets, memo pad _ holders, 
letter trays, pencil sharpeners and 
other desk top equipment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


How To Raise CASH AND INFLUENCE 
Bankers.—By Arthur Richland, 
126 pages. $12.50. Business Re- 
ports, Inc., 1 Main Street, Roslyn, 
Long Island, N.Y. 


+ Fifteen different sources for rais- 
ing operating money, now _ that 
prime loan rates have risen to 3.25 
per cent, are analyzed by the lender- 
underwriter-borrower-broker-au- 
thor. 


Mr. Richland discusses the kinds 
of money needed by businessmen— 
short term turnover money, long 
term, borrowed money or additional 
equity capital—and applies them to 
the borrower’s ‘bank, an insurance 
company, pension fund, foundation 
or endowment fund, factor or finance 
company, underwriter or risk capital 
syndicate. 


How To LIvE AND WorK SUCCEss- 
FULLY WITH PEOPLE IN BUSINESS— 
By H. W. Hepner. $3.95. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 


+ The author, a personnel and con- 
sumer relations consultant, demon- 
strates how to improve the relation- 
ship between management and em- 
ployees by the use of a systematic 
plan. He outlines and explains psy- 
chological principles which can be 
used to overcome emotional ten- 
sions, with easy-to-follow techniques 
for applying them. Also provided 
are practical suggestions for man- 
aging oneself with regard to work 
habits and job planning. Principles 
for broader managerial leadership 
are analyzed, with specific applica- 
tions for everyday life. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION KNOW-HOW 
—By Robert J. Schwartz & Allyn 
M. Schiffer. $5.00. Fairchild Publi- 
cations, Inc., 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

+ This guide to effective credit op- 

erations, for use by small business- 

men and retailers, analyzes the pro- 
cedure for establishing and running 

a successful credit department. The 

suggestions and procedures may be 

applied equally well to a one-man 
office or a large company with its 
own credit section. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN. 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 


Guides to Improve Executive Operation|/ 
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nl loday’s Credit Executive Has a Big Order to Fill—and Does 


Business Consultant with a Sixth Sense 
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USINESS consultant with a 
sixth sense developed by ex- 
perience, the credit executive of 
today is a trained 
analyst of the 
strength and 
weaknesses of 
retail operation 
and managerial 
capability, a 
counselor on 
marketing, ac- 
counting, and 
buying and sell- 
ing, plus an au- 
thority on human nature. 
Summing up the widening horizon 
of the credit man’s duties beyond 


M. J. DAVIS 


the fields of account-checking and . 


collections, Mortimer J. Davis, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the New 
York Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment Association, told the affiliated 
Conference of Apparel Credit Men, 
Inc., that a new era in scope and 
character of service is dawning for 
members of the profession. 

No other level of business is in a 
position to get the credit man’s view 
“into every possible managerial and 
fiscal aspect of retailing,” Mr. Davis 
said. “He is equipped to view a 
store’s status with the eye of a 
skilled diagnostician. He has in 
fact been engaging in a kind of 
permanent research project into the 
inner workings of retail operation.” 

The “business consultant” role, he 
added, is especially important in 
garment manufacture because so 
many of the buyer concerns are 
comparatively modest in size. For 
example, 55 per cent of total dis- 
tribution of women’s and children’s 
garments, he explained, is done 
through stores of maximum $200,030 
annual volume, many of them con- 
ducted by women without previous 
experience in financial management. 

While the overwhelming majority 
of apparel stores is profitably and 
stably operated, any business, large 








Some people save a lot of 
money on a vacation—they 
keep cool all summer by 
sponging. 

—Sam Levenson 


— 
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or small, can be benefited by “out- 
side counsel,” particularly in a pe- 
riod of expanded production. 

Business counseling will be an in- 
creasingly significant job of the 
credit man in all activity, the con- 
ferees were told. Here he reaches 
above “preoccupation with the sick- 
and-wounded aspects of a business 
to the rendering of aid long before 
disaster strikes and to avoidance of 
much of the waste which commer- 
cial casualties entail,” a service of 
health giving and business building. 

Invaluable to industry and pro- 
fession, Mr. Davis pointed out, is the 
credit man’s growing realization that 
he can draw on his observations and 
experience to give expert advice to 
the retailer on “the planning of pur- 
chases, budgeting of operations, re- 
lation of sales to expense, keeping 
proper records and systems, most 
efficient policies toward collection 
and aging of accounts, evaluation of 
general and local economic trends, 
and the developing of promotional 
or expansion programs. 

“The credit executive is moving 





MANY WERE THE HONORS accorded Chester C. Heitmann (right) on his retire- 





M 2RTIMER J]. DAVIS, execu- 
tive vice president of the New 
York Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment Association, had been a special 
agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover and to the late Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone (then U.S. attorney 
general), before becoming assistant 
director of the Fraud Prevention 
Department of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, in 1925. 

Three years later he joined the 
New York Association staff and 
became chief of the New York 
Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc. In 1947, he was appointed 
executive manager and secretary, 
and in 1951 advanced to the new 
post. 

An authority on bankruptcy, re- 
organization and adjustment pro- 
cedure, Mr. Davis is the active lay 
conferee of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference. 








from the dugout to the playing field. 
He’s going into the regular lineup to 
play with the first-string team.” 


ment as credit manager of Armour & Company, Fort Worth, Texas, after 41 years of 
service to the company. At a “Heitmann Night” gathering of the Fort Worth Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, Dennis Hall (center), credit manager of Waples-Platter Co., and 
association past president, officiated at presentation of a watch from the membership, 
and J. Harris Murphy (left), credit manager of Universal Mills and association secretary, 
conveyed to Mr. Heitmann, twice president, a certificate of life membership. 

A, A. Lund, retired, former general manager of Armour, was master of ceremonies 
in a “This Is Your Life’ styled testimonial program in which Mr. Heitmann’s fellow 
executives past and present, in the company and the association, appeared from back- 


stage. (Photo by Fort Worth Star-Telegram) 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Another Bias Law Dies 

Fifteenth state to write a chain- 
store tax law off the books, Florida 
has removed one that had its own 
especially severe side. A chain with 
two to five stores paid $50 a year 
per store, but an operation with 
more than 50 stores was taxed $409 
a store, and it made no difference 
if the stores were chiefly in other 
states. 

There still are 14 states with this 
type of legislation originally aimed 
at size of operation (though the 
lawmakers were not exactly averse 
to the income the fees produced for 
the state). Courts have called some 
of these laws unconstitutional, some 
have become dead letter, because 
of the public’s resistance, and others 
have been repealed. 

In any event, the laws never did 
force divorcement of stores; con- 
versely, they promoted efficiency of 
operation and elimination of the 
non-profitable units. 


Loss Leader Ban Tightened 

Sale or use of any item as a loss 
leader became unlawful in Cali- 
fornia September 10th. Showing 
damage to a competitor no longer 
will be necessary under new bills, 
to facilitate enforcement of the un- 
fair practices act. : 


Cake and the Eating Thereof 

Claim of a furniture dealer for 
repossession, on the argument that 
his lien for the unpaid balance due on 
the furniture he had sold was super- 
ior to the lien of the bank, was re- 
jected by the court in Central Farm- 
ers Trust Co. v. McCampbell, 174 
So. 748, Florida. 

The purchaser, before making the 
contract for the furniture, had given 
a mortgage to the bank on not only 
the building to which the furniture 
was delivered but also on furniture, 
fixtures and furnishings. A down 
payment was made by the purchaser 
of the furniture and promissory notes 
were given for the unpaid balance. 
The dealer sued to collect the unpaid 
notes given under the conditional 
sales agreement. The bank launched 
a foreclosure of its mortgage on the 
building and the furniture. 

The court cited a previous decision 
of the Florida supreme court: 

“Where property is sold on credit 
and the title thereto retained by the 
vendor, upon a breach of conditions 
of the sale the vendor may either 


treat the sale as absolute and sue for 
the price thereof, or he may treat the 
sale as cancelled and recover the 
property. But the vendor cannot pur- 
sue both courses, and the election 
to pursue either one of two incon- 
sistent remedies may in law operate 
as an abandonment or a waiver of 
the other.” 

The court in this furniture case 
then said: “Title passed to the 
mortgagee by operation of law when 
the furniture dealer elected to con- 
sider the result of the transaction 
a debt and filed suit at law on the 
matured notes to enforce payment at 
that date.” 


Korea War of Words Too 
That Korea mess was still a legal 
tussle of war or not war, when it 
came to the meaning of exclusion 
clauses in life insurance policies. 
The ruling “No war” by the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania, in a 





Her Savings Are His 

If a.wife saves from her 
housekeeping allowance, whose 
is the money? Hers? Nope. If 
she invests the savings in a 
house, with title in her name, 
is the house hers? Nope. Jus- 
tice Walter in the supreme 
court of Manhattan, New York, 
he'd that not only is the money 
her husband's but the home is 
the property of the husband 
and may be sold to pay his 
debts. 

The husband had borrowed 
$50,000. The wife bought a 
home for $8,750, made a cash 
payment of $1,550, the balance 
being in purchase money mort- 
gage. Various payments were 
made, the mortgage was re- 
financed twice, the house sold 
for $20,000, in paying the bus- 
band’s debt. 

The court ruled that all the 
money, except the $1,550, was 
the wife’s, but the $1,550 was a 
transfer from the husband to 
her. Because the investment 
proved profitable, the court 
held there had been no fair 
consideration for the transfer 
of the $1,550 to the wife. 
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case involving Pennsylvania Mutual, 
was appealed to the U. S. supreme 
court. In a later case, a federal dis- 
trict court in California handed 
down a decision in favor of Metro- 
politan Life on a policy involving 
double indemnity benefits on the life 
of a soldier who had been killed in 
Korea. A clause excluded death in 
war; the court he'd that under the 
common understanding of the word 
the Korean fighting was a war. 


Recovery in Bankruptcy 


Reversing in favor of the Chase 
Bank, New York, an earlier decision 
growing out of the bankruptcy of 
the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, the United States court of ap- 
peals, second district, held as fol- 
lows: 


The measure of the bondholders’ 
recovery is that fraction of differ- 
ence between the amount of loan 
collected and the indenture trustze’s 
dividend in the reorganization pro- 
ceeding that the bonds outstanding 
at the time of declaration of the di- 
vidend in reorganization bore to a!l 
of the bankrupt’s indebtedness. 


Paul E. Hunter Dies After 
Heart Attack at His Office 


The death of Paul E. Hunter, 53, 
general credit manager of Pacific 
Mills, New York City, following a 
heart attack at his office, removed a 
leader in the profession who had 
started at 17 as a credit investigator 
and statement analyst for The Chase 
National Bank. 


After service as assistant credit 
manager for L. Erstein & Bros., he 
was successively credit manager of 
American Silk Mills; chief under- 
writer on individual insurance pol- 
icies, American Credit Indemnity 
Company; credit manager, Worsted 
Division, Pacific Mills, and became 
general credit manager in 1947. 


Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Hunter took 
evening courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity and completed the advanced 
management course at Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He was serving his 
fourth consecutive term as chairman 
of the board of the Credit Men's 
Fraternity, Inc., and was a director 
of the New York Credit and Finan- 
cial Management Association, also 
past president of the 475 Club. 


Mr. Hunter was one of the bank 
panel speakers at the 57th Annual 
Credit Congress of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, at Montreal. 
The panel presentation was printed 
in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, August issue. 
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Highlighting News Activities—National, Regional, Local 








Steps to Expand America’s Trade Abroad 


T A TIME when a substantial 
A increase in world interchange 
of raw materials, manufac- 
tured products and essential serv- 
ices appears indispensable to the 
existence of free nations, the open 
and insidious obstacles encountered 
call for a fresh outlook and re- 
invigorated policies. 

Supporting the proposition that 
governments and private enterprises 
have many opportunities to im- 
prove conditions, President William 
§. Swingle of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc., New York City, 
advances these steps as essential to 
progress: 


(1) Encourage savings and capi- 
tal formation; 

(2) Tax income on investments 
oly in the country where it is 
earned ; 

(3) Recognize the sanctity of 
contract; 

(4) Provide freedom from dis- 
crimination on the ground of na- 
tionality of ownership; 

(5) Prevent compulsion in local 








sp eaNY of the National 
Foreign Trade Council since 
1950, William S. Swingle before 
bis connection with the Council was 
for 13 years director of the foreign 
department of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men and manager 
of its Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, besides being controller 
and assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Swingle has been a lecturer 
on the faculties of Columbia and 
New York universities. He is a 
member of the advisory committee 
on commercial activities of the For- 
eign Service of the United States 
and the export advisory committee, 
Department of Commerce. He is a 
field counselor of the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, a director of the 
American Arbitration Association 
anc other bodies. 


_ 








WILLIAM S. SWINGLE 


at International Trade Luncheon 


capital and management participa- 
tion; 

(6) Effect full convertibility of 
earnings on invested capital, in- 
cluding reinvestments; 


(7) Assure prompt, adequate 
and effective compensation in event 
of expropriation. 


While the foreign trade of the 
United States and Canada “has held 
up remarkably well throughout the 
postwar period and far above the 
prewar records,” and other free na- 
tions also “are engaged in foreign 
trade to an extent few would have 
dared to predict in 1939,” the many 
advantages to be realized from 
further expansion cannot be had 
before removal of the obstacles and 
difficulties now blocking the road, 
Mr. Swingle said at the international 
trade luncheon, sponsored by the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men and by The Canadian Exporters 
Association at the Credit Congress 
in Montreal. 


Handicaps from the Unenlightened 

“Policies for the protection and 
promotion of international invest- 
ments must go hand in hand with 
policies for trade expansion,” he 
said, but “the economies of many 


countries are suffering handicaps 
imposed by unenlightened attitudes 
toward foreign direct private invest- 
ment within their borders.” 

Practicalities of economic and po- 
litical life, he declared, will force so- 
lutions “not based on the heavy bur- 
dens of excessive taxation and not 
quick palliatives masking unsound 
procedures.” Policies grounded on 
the sound approach of private initi- 
ative, enterprise and responsibility 
“have been tested and proved work- 
able if they are permitted to become 
operative.” 

Cited were many types of govern- 
mental barricades to further expan- 
sion. “They take the form of ex- 
cessive and discriminatory tariff 
barriers; quotas limiting exports or 
imports to specified quantities; and 
outright exclusions of particular 
goods. Currency exchange controls. 
can have effects as restrictive as 
any other kind. Special taxes on 
exports and imports are also ham- 
pering expedients. With numerous 
variations, the types of international 
trade barriers and controls make up 
a long list, and the effects are 
usually unfortunate in the long run. 
Unnecessary restrictions and dis- 
criminations, invoked for the purpose 
of supposedly protecting sources of 
supply and markets, frequently tend 
to breed complacency and economic 
stagnation.” 


International investments also 
encounter both the “plain, unmis- 
takable barrier and the insidious 
deterrent,” an obvious discourage- 
ment “as most enterprises are bet- 
ter off when they have free access 
to raw materials at hand or at a 
distance, as well as free access to 
markets, local and foreign.” 


Then there are the difficulties 
peculiar to foreign investment capi- 
tal. “Threats of war, or actual politi- 
cal or economic instability, may 
effectively dampen plans for perma- 
nent investment abroad. Dangers of 
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expropriation or confiscation exist 
in many areas of the globe, even 
in countries which so obviously 
stand to gain by encouraging capital 
and techniques to come in from out- 
side. 


Heavy Taxes Hurt Investments 
“Furthermore, severe tax burdens, 
often the multiple variety, make it 
difficult to operate many direct in- 
ternational investments on a proper 
basis of profit. The prospect of oper- 
ating under these tax burdens is 
sufficient to discourage some capital 
owners from launching projects 
feasible in other respects. 
“Measures interfering with the 
exercise of legitimate control and 
discretion with regard to employ- 
ment and industrial relations poli- 
cies again subject the investor to 
unfavorable circumstances. 
“Another obstacle to investment 
is found in the deep-seated but un- 
reasonable antagonism encountered 





lete machinery. In some areas, fur- 
thermore, local owners of funds that 
could be invested in industry prefer 
to invest in real estate or other fields 
at assured and often excessive rates 
of return instead of taking the risks 
and assuming the hard responsibili- 
ties of industrial ownership and 
management.” 


Trend to Sounder Monetary Program 

The answer lies largely in govern- 
mental removal of restrictions and 
in sound monetary programs, Mr. 
Swingle said. He finds an encourag- 
ing sign in “a swing to more con- 
servative, more orthodox, sounder 
policies with regard to fiscal pro- 
cedures.” 

“Trade and investment among na- 
tions could be greatly stimulated by 
governmental action, unilateral and 
joint, in reducing or, where appro- 
priate, in entirely eliminating the 
tremendous number of restrictions 
and discriminations hampering the 








“The place of credit and finance is most important in building 
solid foundations for expanding world trade. The strength and 
dynamic progress of any single economy, or the cooperative 
strength of two countries such as Canada and the United States, 
depends to a large extent on how wise and forward-looking are 
the policies and actions developed” by credit executives and their 


companies. 


“The businessmen of our two countries need to follow their 
traditional way of analyzing the problems, setting the high goals 
of achievement, and seeing that the results are obtained. 

“Anything less than an all-around dedicated effort on the part 
of all free nations to expand international trade and investment 
will fall short of meeting the great potentials for strength and 
better living standards throughout the free world.” 





WILLIAM S. SWINGLE 





in some places to anything foreign, 
especially private development capi- 
tal. 

“Unreasonable nationalistic tend- 
encies, which have grown rapidly 
in recent years, all tend to hamper 
the wider use of private capital in 
world development. It should be 
borne in mind that the tremendous 
economic progress made by Canada 
and the United States has been 
largely due to our willingness to 
receive foreign capital and tech- 
niques and to accord fair treat- 
ment. 

“We must not overlook the static 
business systems, the restrictive 
business practices and non-progres- 
sive attitudes prevailing in some 
countries. We must also recognize 
the tendencies to rest on antiquated 
technical methods and to extract the 
last degree of usefulness from obso- 
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conduct of international commercial 
relations. A large measure of free- 
dom for the operation of private 
competitive enterprise has resulted 
in great economic benefits in both 
the foreign and domestic trade of 
Canada and the United States. More 
freedom should mean more gains 
in trade, for these two countries 
and for others. 


“Measures to combat the narcotic 
of inflation, however unwelcome or 
harsh they may seem, can only in- 
crease the confidence of producers 
and traders, and, as a long-term 
result, stimulate the flow of world 
business. .Adherence to sensible 
monetary policies is the unavoidable 
way to strengthen currencies and 
make them eventually convertible. 
It is to be hoped also that more and 
more stress will be placed on cutting 
down non-essential government ex- 
penditures, and less and less on 


















maintaining a burdensome tax load, 
In addition to reducing non-essentia] 
government outlays, the withdrawal 
of governments from the operation 
of projects that compete with private 
enterprise would be even more to 
the point for the encouragement of 
business expansion.” 


Dickson Associate Director of 
Education, Research Foundation 


William J. Dickson has_ been 
named associate director of educa- 
tion for the Credit Research Foun- 
dation of the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Credit 
















Men, with re- | 
sponsibility, un- P 
der Dr. Carl D. kK 
Smith, director, le 
for the National it 
Institute of 4 
Credit, Graduate j 
Schools of Cred- ( 
it and Financial 7. & Cen ; 
Management, and other educational 
functions of the Foundation. t 

Mr. Dickson, 29, has had 12 years § , 
of experience in radio broadcasting, § 
writing, advertising, promotion and § , 
public relations, starting as a radio J 





announcer in Amarillo, Texas. In 
high school and junior college he won 
honors in amateur theatricals. He 
attended the University of Texas, 
was four years in service, the 
Cavalry and Air Corps, then radio 
program director and newscaster at 
a station in McAllen, where he was 
Scoutmaster of a Mexican-American 
troop he formed. (At 13 he had been 
the youngest U.S. Eagle Scout.) 


Returning to school, at the. Uni- 
versity of Arkansas he was first in 
class scholarship in earning his 
B.S.B.A. and master’s. degrees. 
There followed a year’s work to- 
ward a doctorate at Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business. He has 
done three special events for the 
Voice of America and several radio 
network shows. Mr. Dickson is 
married and has a son and daughter. 
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Oscar W. Mann Dies; Dean of 
Southern Indiana Credit Men 

The death of Oscar W. Mann, dean 
of credit executives in southern In- 
diana and credit manager of Igle- 
heart Brothers, division of General 
Foods Corporation, in Evansville, 
followed years of activity for ad- 
vancement of the profession, through 
participation in the work of the 
Evansville Association of Credit 
Men. He served several terms as as- 
sociation president. 
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Cc. K. Kuehne of South Bend 
Named to Board of N.A.C.M. 


C. K. Kuehne, elected member of 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men to fill the 
place vacated by 
the death of 
Eugene V. Kidd, 
is South Bend 
credit and office 
manager of The 
H. D. Lee Com- 
pany, Inc., and 
is a member of 
the three-man 
branch manage- 
ment committee 
of the garment manufacturing com- 
pany. 

Born in 1891 at Walker, Mo., Clem 
Karl Kuehne attended business col- 
lege in Nevada, Mo., and after mov- 
ing to Kansas City at 16, was suc- 
cessively a clerk and stenographer 
and in clerical service of the Kansas 
City Federal Reserve Bank. He 
joined the H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Company (now the H. D. Lee Com- 
pany) of Salina, Kan., when it 
opened its Kansas City plant. He 
was transferred to South Bend as 
office manager when the branch 
there was opened. 

Mr. Kuehne, who is married and 
has one son, Dr. C. Karl, Jr., is a 
past president of the South Bend 
Association of Credit Men, the South 
Bend Community Chest, and board 
of trustees of the First Presbyterian 
Church there; past secretary of the 
local Kiwanis Club, and past vice 
president of the South Bend chapter 
of the National Office Management 
Association. He is the oldest mem- 
ber of the South Bend credit asso- 
ciation in terms of continuous mem- 
bership, became a member in 1917. 





C. K. KUEHNE 


Tornadoes in Three States 
Cause $30 Million Risk Loss 


Between $20 and $25 millions in- 
surance loss was caused by the 
tornado that struck the Worcester, 
Mass., area, and tornadoes in Michi- 
gan and Ohio added $10 millions, 
says the National Underwriter. 

Nationwide fire losses in May 
alone totaled $64,239,000 and the 
five months figure was $364,437,000 
according to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Control Director Honored 


Dr. Harvey M. Merker, director 
of inventory control and consultant 
on chemical and pharmaceutical 
Manufacturing at Parke, Davis & 
Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Detroit Library Com- 
mission, 





“The traps on this course 
are very annoying, aren’t 
they?” remarked a golfer. 

“Yes, would you mind 
closing yours!” answered 
someone from behind. 





Kansas City Credit Manager 
Is Junior Chamber President 


The credit executive came into 
his own as a community force for 
business stability and financial prog- 
ress when John 
F. Renick, 34, 
district office and 
credit manager of 
Perfection Stove 
Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 
was elected pres- 
ident of the Jun- 
ior Chamber of 
Commerce with 
its 637 members 
there. 

Native Kansas Citian and on Per- 
fection’s staff 15 years, Mr. Renick 
became active in the Junior Chamber 
five years ago, has been chairman of 
several committees, also a director 
and vice president. 

In the Kansas City Wholesale 
Credit Association he is second vice 
president of Service Bureau, Inc. 


J. F. RENICK 


Lucian F. Adams 


Lucian F. Adams, 58, whose death 
followed a short illness, was auditor 
of Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and its subsidiary, Fulton- 
Portsmouth Bridge Company in 
Ohio. He had just been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh chapter 
of the Institute of Internal Auditors. 
Mr. Adams’ article, “Centsless Ac- 
counting,” which appeared in the 
March 1950 issue of CrepiIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, won a first 
award in Dravo’s technical paper 
competition and was reviewed in 
many business management and ac- 
counting publications. 


Freight Car Rental Plan 


Short line railroads are enabled 
to lease freight cars on monthly 
rental under a plan effectuated by 
R. L. Morrison, president of the 
Morrison Railway Supply Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N.Y. The Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Railroad, first to 
sign an.agreement under the plan, is 
leasing 139 boxcars for seven years. 
“The monthly rental is less than the 
railroad will earn in credit for 
them,” Mr. Morrison said. 





Paul Haase Managing Director 
Of the Controllers Institute 


Paul Haase has been appointed 
managing director of the Controllers 
Institute of America, headquarter- 
ing in New York 
City. He also will 
serve as admin- 
istrative director 
and secretary of 
Controllership 
Foundation, the 
research arm of 
the Institute, as 
well as editor of 
“The Controll- 
er,” the Insti- 
tute’s monthly magazine. 

Mr. Haase, who succeeds Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., has been with Con- 
trollers Institute since May 1943, 
when he was appointed assistant 
secretary. He was promoted to as- 
sistant managing director at the 
beginning of 1948. In addition to 
supervising the organization’s con- 
ference and public relations pro- 
grams, Mr. Haase has served as 
managing editor of its publications. 

Before joining the Controllers 
staff, Mr. Haase was with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
starting in 1931 as managing editor 
of CrepIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Two years later he added the 
responsibilities of director of public 
relations. He resigned in 1943 to 
join the Institute. He previously 
was a New York World reporter 
(1930-31), following his graduation 
from New York University, where 
he majored in journalism and 
economics. 

Mr. Haase is national treasurer of 
the Public Relations Society of 
America and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. He is active in local 
civic groups in Tenafly, N.J., where 
he resides. 
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PAUL HAASE 


Six Local Committees Active 
In Fraud Prevention Service 


Six committees of local credit as- 
sociations, all members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
now are functioning in the field 
under the expansion program of the 
Fraud Prevention Department. 

The most recently appointed are 
the committees in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, comprised 
respectively of members of The 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, The Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and The 
Credit Men’s Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Other committees are in Chicago, 
Detroit and Milwaukee. Additional 
groups are being formed. 
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LETTERS TO THE ERITOR 





AND THERE’S THIS WAY 


A fresh turn to the subject of 
open invoice versus ledger sheet 
accounting, discussed pro and 
con by credit and treasury ex- 
ecutives in the June CFM issue, 
is’ given in the following letter 
by Frederick W. Zander, assist- 
ant treasurer, United States Ply- 
wood Corporation, New York 
City, and a national director of 
N.A.C.M. What think you of 
Mr. Zander’s suggestion? Our 
columns are wide open! 


HAVE been interested in the 

symposiums appearing in CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. To the 
one comparing open invoice or 
ledger sheet accounts receivable 
(June issue) there is an angle which 
I have not seen dealt with lately. 

Having had experience with open 
invoices and ledger sheet accounts 
receivable, I have rather definite 
ideas as to which of the two is 
preferable depending on the objec- 
tives to be attained, but there is a 
third system which I believe is 
better in every respect. 

On the basis that invoices must 
be prepared anyway and most of 
them are typed, it seems to me that 
with the expenditure of very little 
extra effort, or stationery costs, the 
ledger can be simultaneously posted 
by making it a copy of the invoice. 

One complete operation is elimi- 
nated, namely, the posting of the 
ledger, and it is also unnecessary 
to preserve and file posting medium 
copies of the invoices because the 
ledger card reflects all of that in- 
formation, including a great deal 
of usable material which facilitates 
the receipt and handling of remit- 
tances. 

This gives the proponents of the 
ledger sheet their objective and also 
the proponents of the open invoice, 
serving both purposes but giving a 
great deal more than either system 
standing by itself can accomplish. 

The equipment that I visualize is 
the flat type of machine which can 
carry a considerable number of 
cumulative registers, thus permit- 
ting all of the proof factors of me- 
chanical posting without any of the 
disadvantages. 

An exchange of ideas along these 
lines might be helpful to some. 

These machines and their cumula- 
tive registers are a “natural” in the 
preparation of aged accounts re- 


ceivable trial balances whether they 
be on a monthly or quarterly basis, 
as well as the preparation of monthly 
statements. 


In the system with which I was 
familiar we received many compli- 
mentary comments from our cus- 
tomers who at the end of the month 
received a statement which was in 
effect a recapitulation of all of the 
invoices rendered during the month. 

An exchange of ideas along these 
lines might be helpful. 

F. W. ZAnpbER, Assistant Treasurer, 

United States Plywood Corp., 

New York, N.Y. 


DERIVES VALUES 
“T enjoy reading your publication 
and have derived a great deal from 
“.” 
L. D. Lapp 
Morrison Steel Products, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


HELPFUL IN STUDIES 

“Until I read the article by Theo- 
dore B. Bacon, credit manager, Apex 
Rotarex Corporation, Cleveland 
never had the many forms of in- 
surable balance sheet accounts oc- 
curred to me. In order to supplement 





HONORS to Los Angeles Herd No. 1, Royal Order of Zebras, were paid by the Marine 
Credit Group, one of the youngest groups of the Credit Managers Association of South- 
ern California, when an inscribed bronze bell was presented to Cecil D. Penn (center), 
Exalted Super Zeb and assistant general manager of the Frazier-Wright Company, Los 
Angeles, by the Marine Group chairman (left) R. C. Lambie, owner-manager, Lambie 
Propeller Company, Wilmington, Calif., and past chairman W. N. Donobugh, owner, 
Donohugh Tow Boat Service, San Pedro, Calif. Mr. Penn dedicated the bell to the 
memory of the late Les Fishbeck, Past Exalted Super Zeb. 
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my studies as an accounting major 




























at the university, I have been read. . 
ing trade publications. Your article th 
demonstrated practical application at 
from my viewpoint. I never realized ‘ 
such items as accounts receivable 
had an insurance risk which could 
be covered by a policy.” ; 
JOHN J. MILuican 
University of Notre Dame, Notre . 
Dame, Ind. 4 
HEWING TO THE LINE . 
The following letter was received re 
too late for inclusion in the. recent g 
roundup of comment on the problems 
of holding accounts receivable in line § | 
in a buyer’s market. W. J. Richards, § ™ 
controller, One Minute Washer Com. §& ° 
pany, Kellogg, Iowa, presents such an & a 
informative picture of one company’s & § 


operation that we decided to pass it 
on as a “Letter.”’ Mr. Richards, who 
has spent all his 36 years in the area, 
has the background of service of his 
company in sales, advertising, finance 
and accounting as well as credit.—Ed, 


UR company is_ incorporated 

under the name of Midwest 
Metal Stamping Company and the 
One Minute Washer Company is 
merely an organizational unit of the 
Midwest, handling domestic house- 
hold washing machines and allied 
products such as laundry drain tubs, 
dryers and the like. 

Our general terms on washing 
machines provide 1 per cent cash 
discount if paid within 10 days from 
date of invoice, all invoices being 
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due on a net basis within 30 days. 
On a few of the products handled in 


this division some trade acceptance | 


and trust receipt terms are given as 
well as a few datings. 

On the basis of the first four 
months sales in 1953, at the end of 
April we were carrying 25 plus days 
on the One Minute Division accounts 
receivable. This is no _ particular 
change from the first four months 
operation in 1952, since at April 30 
last year our accounts receivable 
represented 26 plus days sales vol- 
ume. 

In this division our bad debt loss 
in 1952 was very much less than % 
of 1 per cent on net sales. We made 
an analysis of any orders refused. 
Small in number though they were, 
in reviewing these refused orders 
some months later, hindsight would 
not justify anything but refusal. 


Sales Department Receives Orders 


All orders are received by the 
sales department; a sales clerk takes 
the individual orders, cards them on 
a sales journal and checks the 
rating. From the sales department 
the orders then proceed to the ac- 
counts receivable department, where 
credit experience, amounts owing 
and high credits are noted on the 
order itself. The order then flows to 
the credit department. 

The One Minute Washer Com- 
pany is represented by some 30 
independent contractor or manufac- 
turer’s agent type sales people. 
Periodically only open account item 
statements are made for all accounts 
to whom is passed the usual credit 
account accommodation. The origi- 
nal of this statement is sent to the 
dealer, a second copy is mailed to 
the salesman of his territory. 


Salesmen Advised at All Times 


At the time the statement is sent 
to the salesman a listing is made in 
letter form showing the location and 
amounts of his delinquent accounts. 
An extra copy is made of this listing 
and as items are paid they are 
checked off. The salesman is kept 
advised at all times and thus is en- 
abled again to call the account to the 
attention of the dealer when he 
makes a sales call. If the original 
statement, plus (in many cases) the 
salesman’s call, does not secure re- 
sults in collection of the account, 
another statement is mailed him 
within a reasonable time. If this 
Statement does not prove effective 
the dealer gets a letter from the 
credit department. The credit letters 
become more strongly worded as 
time progresses. Accounts are turned 
Over to a collection enforcement 


agency only when all other methods 
have failed. 
W. J. RicHarps 
Controller, One Minute Washer 
Company, Kellogg, Iowa 


STIMULATING IDEAS 


“Each month I look forward to re- 
ceiving CFM. The articles are very 


worthwhile and helpful. It has been 
broadening and stimulating to get 
ideas from so many parts of the 
country, from credit and financial 
executives in different lines of busi- 
ness.” 

E. C. GAYNoR 
Assistant Credit Manager, The M. A. 

Hanna Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 





DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
August 2-15 
Session of Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management 
& 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
September 16 


Annual Wisconsin Credit Confer- 
ence 


o, 
~~ 


Winnipec, Man., CANADA 
September 18-19 


Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference covering Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn., Ltd. 


& 


Kansas City, Missourt 
September 23, 24, 25 


Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, comprising Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Southern Illinois 


“ 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
September 23-25 


Western Division Secretary-Man- 
agers Annual Conference 


Cd 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 14 


Illinois Annual Credit Conference 
ote 


New Orteans, LOUISIANA 
October 14-15-16 


All-South Credit Conference 
& 


OmaAHA, NEBRASKA 
October 14-16 
Tri-State Annual Credit Confer- 


ence, comprising Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota 


°, 
& 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
October 21-23 


Pacific Southwest Annual Credit 


Conference 
° 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

October 22-24 

Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising New Jersey, New York, 


Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia 


* 


DETROIT, MIcHIGAN 
October 23-24 


Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Eastern Michigan 


& 


DeEtroIT, MICHIGAN 
October 24-25 


Midwest Credit Women’s Confer- 


ence 
& 


New York City 


October 26, 27, 28 
(New dates) 


Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association 


& 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

November 3-4 

Annual New England District Credit 
Conference, covering Connecticut, 


Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 


° 


San FRANcisco, CALIFORNIA 
May 16-20, 1954 
58th Annual Credit Conference and 


Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men 
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MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS: 


From Banking and Insurance 
To Stocks and Food Company 


From banking, insurance and stock 
brokerage services in Canada, P. R. 
Corson turned to affiliation with 

os General Foods, 
Ltd., and now is 
credit manager 
of the Walter 
Baker Chocolate 
& Cocoa Divi- 
sion, succeeding 
W. O. Berbrick, 
who has retired. 
Mr. Corson be- 

* gan with the Im- 

_ perial Bank of 
Canada, then to New York Life In- 
surance Company, and on _ to 
Stewart-McNair, Ltd. His move to 
General Foods, Ltd., in 1929, came at 
the time of the amalgamation of the 
many companies which now are part 
of the corporation. He advanced 
from chief clerk successively to 
office manager, district office man- 
ager and assistant to the district 
sales manager, assistant credit man- 
ager, and then for four years credit 
manager for Canada. He transferred 
to the Walter Baker Division last 
fall as assistant credit manager. 

He has served several terms as 
chairman of the Food Industry 
Group of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association. 


P. R. CORSO 


The promotions of Wiipur D. Fut- 
TON to president and Donatp S. 
THompson to first vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land were announced by John C. 
Virden, chairman. 

Mr. Fulton began his banking 
career in 1916 as a bookkeeper with 
the old Garfield Savings Bank, later 
merged with The Cleveland Trust 
Company. He attended Western 
Reserve University and the Grad- 
uate School of Banking at Rutgers 
University. In World War I he was 
a lieutenant with the U. S. Army 
engineers. After accounting and 
managerial work with savings and 
loan companies, he was appointed 
agency examiner for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Joining the Federal Reserve in 
1933 as an examiner, he advanced 
to chief examiner in 1941, assistant 
vice president and chief examiner in 
1943, and vice president in 1946. For 
. four years as vice president he was 
in charge of the branch in Cincin- 
nati. For several years he lectured 


F. U. NAYLOR 


W. D. FULTON 


M. H. ANDERSON R. H,. LAWRENCE 


on banking subjects at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Mr. Thompson is author and co- 
author of a number of articles on 
statistics, economics and finance. He 
is a fellow and former vice president 
of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 

Majoring in business administra- 
tion and foreign trade, he received 
his B.S. and M.A. degrees at the 
University of California. His expe- 
rience includes teaching, research, 
statistician and economist in indus- 
try and banking. He has been with 
the Federal Reserve in San Fran- 
cisco and Cleveland, was appointed 
vice president and general economist 
in 1946, and now is first vice presi- 
dent. 


Left Farm to Join Graybar; 
Now District Credit Manager 
After spending the early years of 
his life on a farm at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin, Milton Anderson in 1929 
joined the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany at Chicago as a mail clerk. 
After three years he was transferred 
to the credit department as a file 
clerk. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed credit man and in this ca- 
pacity the next twelve years handled 
every territory serviced by the Chi- 
cago district. In 1946 Mr. Anderson 
was appointed credit manager of the 
Ohio Valley district of Graybar, at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Anderson, president 
of the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men, has two three-year 
terms as member of the board. 
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32 Years with One Company 
Starting As Sales Engineer 

Forest U. Naylor, manager of the 
credit and collections department of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco general offices, 
joined the company in 1921 as a 
sales engineer. Before appointment 
as credit manager in 1945, he had 
served as administrative assistant to 
the vice president in charge of pub- 
lic relations, and for 21 years earlier 
was manager of the gas sales de- 
partment. His work includes policy 
determination and general super- 
vision of the company’s credit and 
collections program throughout the 
system, which includes 13 division 
credit managers. Mr. Naylor saw 
service in the U.S. Navy in World 
War I, after which he enrolled at the 
University of California, receiving 
his A.B. degree in 1920 and BS. de- 
gree in engineering the following 
year. Mr. Naylor is president of the 
Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California, 
San Francisco. 


The question ‘‘Who 
ought to be boss?” is like 
asking “Who ought to be 
tenor in the quartet?” Ob- 
viously, the man who can 
sing tenor. 

—Henry Ford 


Assistant Treasurer Joined. 
Company after Graduation 

Richard H. Lawrence was born in 
West Lafayette, Ind. He attended 
DePauw university, where he was 
treasurer of the senior class, and 
was graduated with an A.B. degree 
in 1926. Immediately following grad- 
uation, he was employed in. the 
credit department of the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Dayton. After further as- 
signments in the vice-president’s 
office and in the auditing depart- 
ment, he was made credit manager 
for the central sales region in 1931. 
A year later he became assistant 
credit manager for Frigidaire Divi- 
sion and in 1940 was named credit 
manager. In 1951 he was advanced 
to assistant treasurer in charge of 
credit and collection. He has been 
a director of the Dayton Association 
of ‘Credit Men for the last three 
years and was elected president this 
year. 





